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( pper PLIGHT of American liberalism, currently the 

subject of much brooding and soul-searching among 
liberal Democrats and Republicans, and among inde- 
pendents without a political home, will continue as a 
dominant theme in The Progressive in the months ahead. 
\rticles planned and in preparation will explore the 
problems of program and organization, and probe the 
possibilities of basic political realignment. 

We launched our study of this vital subject even be- 
fore the last campaign was over, in the October 1956 issue, 
with Sidney Lens’ “Sewer Liberals”—accompanied by 
sharp rejoinders by Senator Richard L. Neuberger and 
Gus Tyler, director of political education for one of the 
great labor unions of America, the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. We followed in December with 
Milton Mayer’s “Did You Throw Your Vote Away?” Last 
month we published Fred Rodell’s “Our Languid Lib 
erals,"” which draws fire in this issue from James A. 
Wechsler, editor of the New York Post, Joseph L. Rauh, 
Jr., chairman of Americans for Democratic Action, and 
Norman Thomas. (See the People’s Forum, Page 30.) 

In this issue, too, Senator Neuberger analyzes the 
progressives’ position and comes up with the nomination 
of Senator Wayne L. Morse for President in 1960; David 
C. Williams of ADA deals with one significant phase of 
the problem in “The Legend of Lyndon Johnson,” and 
Milton Mayer squares off on Adlai Stevenson in his 
“Egghead’s End.” 

Scheduled for the months ahead are searching com- 
mentaries on the need for fresh thinking and action 
written by former Senator Herbert Lehman, Representa- 
tive James Roosevelt, Chester Bowles, and Walter P. 
Reuther 

a 

“Fall-out—-Can Man Survive?” by Michael Amrine, in 
the February Progressive, rang the bell with so many sub 
scribers that a reprint of the article has been on the press 
twice to keep up with the demand—even before we had 
1 chance to announce that a reprint was available. Sev- 
eral organizations have ordered sizable quantities for their 
memberships and for general distribution. For informa 
tion on prices turn to Page 10; and for a quotation of 
reduced rates on large quantities write to our Reprint 
Department 


- 
Another hit in the February issue was Dwight Bolin 
r’s “Delinquent Parents,’” which produced a great deal 
favorable comment among the nation’s educators. 
Reprints are just off the press—details will be found 


nm Page 8 


\fter being sold out for almost a year, we are again 
making available the historic and still popular debate 
n foreign policy first published in October 1955: “Is 
There Another Way?” Single copies are 25 cents each, 
five for $1 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 
AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





Plea to the President 


HE MONTH that followed our 

cheerless reflections, in the March 
issue, on the crisis in the Middle East 
and the general paralysis of the 
United Nations in other tension areas 
of the world has brought a measur- 
ably brighter prospect. The hope for 
peaceful settlements, so long lost 
under the avalanche of sullen words 
and stubborn emotions, bloomed 
again in mid-March—a frail plant, 
to be sure, but alive with promise. 

None of the U.N. decisions of re- 
cent weeks came within hailing dis- 
tance of meeting head-on the con- 
flicts with which they were meant to 
deal; all of them, however, borrowed 
time for a fresh look at the sources 
of strife and for a resumption of ne- 
gotiations. Israel's decision to relin- 
quish to the U.N. her military hold 
on the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of 
Aqaba—on “assumptions” of Ameri- 
can support of her territorial integ- 
rity and her right.to freedom of 
navigation—resolved none of the is- 
sues in the Middle East, but it revived 
the moral authority of the U.N. as 
an affirmative force for mediation 
and helped reopen the possibility— 
however uncertain—of a new start 
in Arab-Israeli negotiations. 

Much the same can be said of the 
U.N. Assembly's resolutions on Cy- 
prus, Algeria, and Kashmir, which 
were adopted without a dissenting 
vote. None of them settled anything; 
all of them provided time for tem- 
pers to cool and minds to work. The 
long-run hope of these short-run com- 
promises lies, of course, in the use to 
which the United Nations and the 
governments involved put the time 
they have borrowed. 

We of The Progressive remain con- 
vinced that the crisis in the Middle 
East will continue, perhaps even in 
greater degree, so long as the U.S.S.R. 
and the Western Powers continue to 
maneuver for power and position 
there and continue to pour arms into 
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the arsenals of their allies in that area. 
In our February issue we suggested 
that the only hopeful prospect for 
peace in the Middle East would be a 
negotiated agreement between the 
Soviets and ourselves to end the arms 
race and neutralize that area by 1) 
refusing to ship arms to any nation, 
2) joining in demanding bona fide 
negotiations between Israel and 
Egypt, and 3) exercising leadership 
and providing assistance for a re- 
gion-wide program of social and 
economic rehabilitation. We noted in 
our editorial that the great barrier to 
such a course might be a truculent 
unwillingness by the Soviets to enter 
into such an agreement. 

Two weeks later the Kremlin came 
forward with a six-point program for 
the Middle East which embodied 
most of our proposals. It was accom- 
panied by the usual diatribes against 
the United States and contained some 
proposals which were obviously in- 
cluded for bargaining purposes, but 
the Soviet plan, on the whole, made 


Fitts 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ol -s 


Any Route Figured Out? 


a great deal of sense to us. These are 


the six points: 

“1. The preservation of peace in 
the Near and Middle East by set 
tling questions at issue exclusively 
by peaceful means 


) 


“9 Non-interference in the in 
ternal affairs of the countries of the 
Near and Middle East. Respect for 
the sovereignty and independence of 
these countries 

“3 Refusal to undertake any at 
tempts to draw these countries into 
military alignments with the parti 
pation of the great powers. 

“4 The 
bases and the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from the territory of [these] 
countries . . 

“5. Joint refusal to supply arms to 
[these] countries . 

“6. Assistance in the economic de- 
velopment of countries of the Near 
and Middle East, without putting for 
ward any political, military, or other 
conditions incompatible with the dig 
nity and sovereignty of these 
countries.” 


liquidation of foreign 


Here, certainly, is no cure-all for 
the ills of one of the sickest regions 
on earth. But here, just as certainly, 
is the basis for discussion and nego 
tiation which might lead to a de 
cisive relaxation of tensions and cre 
ate both the climate and conditions 
for a long-run settlement. Yet less 
than 24 hours after the Soviets un 
veiled their program, the White 
House dismissed it as an obviously 
insincere propaganda device whose 
principal purpose was to make trou 
ble for the Eisenhower Doctrine 
then pending before Congress 

Mr. Eisenhower has his Doctrine 
now. It pledges the United States to 
commit its military forces—1i.e., go to 
war—if the President should so de 
cide, against any Communist aggres 
sor in the Middle East whenever a 
victim requests help, and it author 
izes the President to spend up to 
$200,000,000_ of previously appro 
priated funds for special projects to 
strengthen our friends in the Middle 
East militarily and economically 











There isn’t a line or word in the 
Doctrine that could help the Presi- 
dent resolve any of the currently 
contested issues in the Middle East. 
On the contrary, it carries the po- 
tential for boundless mischief in 
deepening the Cold War, multiplying 
tensions, and intensifying the arms 
race. If the President uses much of 
the $200,000,000 fund to supply arms 
to our friends in Iran and Iraq, there 
is nothing to prevent the Soviets 
from doing exactly the same—and 
more—for her friends in Egypt and 
Syria. 

Now that he has his Doctrine- 
now that he has shown the world 
how overwhelmingly Congress sup 
ports his resistance to Communist 
penetration in the Middle East—we 
would plead with the President for a 
truly agonizing reappraisal of our re- 
cent policies and an objective evalu- 
ation of the trouble they have 
brewed for us, with the view to re- 
considering his rejection of the six- 
point Soviet program. This would 
involve, of course, far-reaching revi- 
sion of the very basis of our present 
approach to the crises of our time. 

The foundation of our current 
policy is to arm and aid any nation, 
whatever its position on anything or 
everything else, if it will join with 
us in military alliance, defensive to 
be sure, against the Soviet Union 
and its Communist camp. The self- 
defeating character of this policy is 
graphically illustrated by develop- 
ments in two of the most strategic 
areas in the world—the Middle East 
and the Asian lands of India, Pak- 
istan, and Afghanistan. 

For centuries Czarist Russia, and 
more recently, Communist Russia, 
sought persistently but unsuccess- 
fully to gain a foothold in the Mid- 
dle East. Secretary of State Dulles 
inadvertently invited them in a year 
or so ago when he sought to band 
the nations of the area into an anti- 
Soviet alliance which has come to be 
known as the Bagdad Pact. Iraq 
joined the alliance, but her foe, 
Egypt, declined. We began to arm 
Iraq. Egypt asked for arms too. We 


efused on the ground that she would 
not join the Bagdad Pact. Egypt 
turned, inevitably, to the Soviet 
Union tor military aid. The Kremlin 
responded with understandable en- 


thusiasm. Soon Russian arms were 
pouring into Egypt, and Syria too, 


and Soviet technicians, advisers, and 
propagandists were swarming through 
the Middle East. Mr. Dulles’ one- 
track approach to the challenge of 
Soviet ambition—the establishment 
of even more anti-Communist mili- 
tary alliances—thus achieved precise- 
ly the reverse result, for it opened 
the locked door to the Middle East 
to Russian penetration. 





Much the same costly consequence 
has resulted from another of Mr. 
Dulles’ adventures in the building of 
anti-Soviet military  alliances—the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
known as SEATO. Pakistan joined 
the alliance, just as she did the Bag- 
dad Pact. The United States prompt- 
ly began to ship millions of dollars 
worth of armaments to that country. 
Afghanistan, fearful and suspicious 
of the growing military might of her 
neighbor, turned to the Soviet Union 
for help. Again the Kremlin respond- 
ed with alacrity. Red armaments 
were shipped to Afghanistan in con- 
siderable quantity. Moreover, the 
Soviets offered, and the Afghans ac- 
cepted, an economic assistance loan 
of $100,000,000 on easy terms. To- 
day 50 per cent of Afghanistan's trade 
is with the Soviet Union; today there 
are 500 Soviet technicians, diplomats, 
military experts, and propagandists 
operating in Afghanistan—a country 
in which the Communists had made 
little or no headway until the Unit- 
ed States paved the way by arming 
Pakistan 

There are other, equally costly con- 
sequences resulting from our obses 
sive over-emphasis of anti-Soviet mili- 
tary alliances. Chester Bowles, who 
served with unparalleled distinction 
as our ambassador to India, reported 
from that country recently that “the 
developing power of the American- 
equipped Pakistan Army and Air 
Force has frightened the Indians in- 
to spending $100,000,000 of their 
dwindling foreign exchange to pur- 
chase comparable weapons. This 
meant a diversion of badly needed 
economic development projects twice 
the sum the United States gave India 
in economic assistance in 1956.” 

This strikes us as one of the most 
ironic of all the results of our con 
tradictory and self-defeating foreign 
policy: We pour millions of dollars 


into India for economic aid, in the 
hope that she will be able to build a 
sound, democratic society and stand 
as a successful symbol and bulwark 
against communism in Asia, and we 
then proceed, by arming hostile, 
neighboring Pakistan, to require In- 
dia to weaken her economy by spend- 
ing twice as much on arms as we pro 
vide in economic aid! 

Bowles, now completing a journey 
through many of the tension areas of 
the world, reports his grave concern 
over the precious ground we are los- 
ing both in the struggle against com- 
munism and the struggle for peace 
as the result of “our narrow military 
focus.” The way out, he is convinced 
after observing developments first 
hand and conferring with countless 
officials in many key nations, is a 
negotiated agreement between the 
West and the Soviet Union to refrain 
from shipping arms to any of the 
countries in both the Middle East 
and the India-Pakistan-Afghanistan 
region. 

“Such an embargo,” Bowles empha- 
sized, “would check the future flow 
of Soviet arms to Egypt, Syria, and 
Afchanistan. It would relieve Israel 
of the terrible pressures which led 
her last fall to risk a ‘preventive war.’ 
In return for these very substantial 
gains we would forego arms ship- 
ments into Pakistan, Iran, and Iraq. 
Only by a bold move of this kind can 
we put a stop to the arms race be- 
tween the neighbors of the strategic 
sub-continent, as well as of the Mid 
dle East, and encourage them all to 
apply their energy and resources to 
their greatest need, the elimination 
of poverty, disease, and ignorance 
among their people.” 

The Bowles approach, like our 
own, and like the course for Europe 
charted by Representative Henry S. 
Reuss in his article on Page 6 of this 
issue of The Progressive, might per- 
haps be dismissed as _ ivory-tower 
idealism, unattainable in a _ world 
faced with the challenge of expand- 
ing communism, were it not for the 
fact that the Soviet Union has itself 
proposed a course of this character. 
Arms embargoes, neutralization of 
whole areas like Eastern Europe, the 
Middle East, and the Indian sub- 
continent, and regional economic de- 
velopment do not add up to any 
panacea for all the world’s problems. 
But they do hold out the real pros- 
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pect ol putting down roots for peace 
tul settlement in the areas where 
tension is greatest. President Eisen 
hower can serve the cause of peace, to 
which he seems genuinely dedicated, 


by breaking away from the Dulles 
emphasis on military alliances, by 
reconsidering his rejection of the 


affirmatively 
leadership in 


Soviet overture, and by 
exercising American 
the pursuit of negotiated settlements 
of the kind proposed by Bowles and 
Reuss for Europe, the Middle East, 
and parts of Asia 


TVA under Fire 


( NE of the finest fruits of the New 
/ Deal the program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Here, in 
the basin of a great but untamed 
river, democratic planners and tech 


was 


nical craftsmen, working under a 
mandate from the national govern- 
ment, built a regionally integrated 


program that has become one of the 
wonders of the world 

The wayward waters of the Tennes- 
see were harnessed to serve the people 
of the Valley in many ways 
duction of cheap power alone has 
achieved miracles in building the re 
gion’s economy and improving the 
standard of living of the people who 
live in the Valley. But there is much 
more to TVA than public power at 
reasonable rates. TVA programs for 
navigation, flood control, forestry, 
agriculture, mineral development, and 
recreation are part of its unified ap 
proach to the problems of the whole 
region drained by the River and its 
tributaries. 


The pro- 


Inevitably, the TVA _ has been 
under relentless fire from the day it 
Much of the 
attack has come, understandably, from 
the private utilities which have spent 
a considerable fortune in a futile ef- 
fort to discredit the program. From 
1950 to 1955, for example, two organ- 
the National Associa 
tion of Electric Companies and the 
Electric Companies Advertising Pro- 
gram, more than $8,000,000 
to a campaign designed to distort the 
record of TVA and other federal re- 
source development programs 


was born 24 years ago. 


izations alone, 


devoted 


More recently, however, the attack 
has been less direct and far more in 
For it comes from within, 
and it comes, not as a forthright de- 


sidious 
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bate on the merits, but as a sniping 
sabotaging scheme to weaken TV.\ 
by depriving it of urgently needed 
funds and cripple it with manage 
ment hostile to the whole concept ol 
the I'VA program. 

President has re 
ferred to TVA in kindly terms in cam 
paign speeches, showed his real feel 
ings one day when he denounced the 
His 
Administration sponsored the notori 
Dixon-Yates steam plant deal, 
which it ultimately obliged to 
abandon in the tace of the shocking 
revelations uncovered by Congression 
al investigators 

During the past two 
Congress the Chief Executive has re 
fused to recommend the funds desper- 
ately required by the agency for its 
new power-generation construction 
There was nothing at all in his new, 
record-breaking budget for the pro 
gram this year. Instead, Mr. Eisen 
hower spoke evasively of proposing 
later on that TVA be authorized to 
spend $30,000,000 for this urgently 
needed work——if and when Congress 
approves legislation that would au- 
thorize TVA to finance its own power 
generation by issuing revenue bonds 
Meanwhile, TVA is powerless to move 
forward to meet the expanding power 
needs of the Valley. 

But even more disturbing for the 
future of TVA is the prospect that its 
managing board could soon be domi 
nated by a majority actually opposed 
to TVA and all it stands for. The 
term of Dr. Harry A. Curtis, former 
dean of the engineering school of the 
University of a member 
of the three-man board expires next 
month. If President Eisenhower 
makes the same kind of appointment 
he did when he had his first oppor 
tunity to fill a TVA vacancy, the 
majority of the board will be com 
posed of members bent on reducing 
if not paralyzing the operations of 
the TVA program. 

The President's first and only ap 
pointment to the board thus far came 
when he appointed General Herbert 
D. Vogel, an Army engineer, as chair 
man. The TVA Act requires that 
members of the board believe in the 
wisdom and feasibility of the pro 
gram. When he appeared before the 
Senate Public Works Committee, Gen- 
eral Vogel testified to his devotion to 
ihe concept and goals of TVA. When 
he took his oath of office, he swore 


Eisenhower, who 


program as “creeping socialism.” 


ous 


was 


sessions ol 


Missouri, as 


did 
general's testimony betore the 
mittee Senate 
IVA that he was indeed a supporter 
of the agency's work—that is, all but 
one. Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon 
troubled 
danger in this appointment,” he said 
“that we will bring to the 
Valley the approach of the Army engi 
neers There is no 
enthusiastic 


IVA I 
( om 
friends ol 


that he believe in 


convinced 


“There is a_ great 


4 


was 
I enness 


substitute for 
convictions in tavor al 
a program that 
administer.” 
Senator Morse’s torebodings proved 


General Vogel 


you are going to 


all too prophetic. has 


knifed the TVA program he directs 
on every possible occasion Ap 
pointed at the behest of the Presi 


dent's private power minded advisers 
the chairman of the board has played 
the game the the utility 
wants it played The Louisville 
Counter-Journal summed it up best in 
a recent editorial when it 

“General 


way crowd 


said: 


Vogel has worked 


consistently with the enemies of TVA 
to cripple and restrict TVA opera 
tions, to discontinue TVA regional 


services, to limit its area ol service 


and to restrict its ability to finance 
its Own power expansion Phus TVA 
has found itself not only attacked 
from without but sabotaged from 
within.” 


Fortunately, the other two members 


of the Board, Dr. Curtis and Rav 
mond R. Paty, have been stauncl 
friends of the TVA concept Then 


votes have prevented General Vogel 
from running amuck 
tively than he has 
dent 
cessor to Di 
decisive 


more destruc 
That is why Presi 
Eisenhower's selection of a suc 
Curtis takes on such 
proportions The appoint 
ment of another Vogel could wreck 
the TVA. Certainly it would rep: 

sent a resort to the shabbiest kind ol 
sabotage. If Mr. Eisenhower 


TVA dismantled, he 


wants 


ought to say so 


and fight it out on that line. But if 
he has come to understand the real 
significance and success of TVA—as 


a pilot plant to show how men car 
develop their resources by democrati« 
means for the benefit of all the people 
he will appoint a man who gen 
uinely believes in the TVA _ idea 
and thus keep intact a board major 
ity dedicated to 
the program it 
administe1 


the advancement of 


was appointed t 





The Hope of Europe 


by HENRY 


—— PEOPLE'S rejection of Soviet 

Middle Eu 
that 
to despotism 
incloe 
trination tanks 
and bayonets have succeeded in keep 


tyranny throughout 


rope demonstrates once more 
there is no finality 
Neither vears of Communist 
nor the use of Soviet 
ing the captive peoples immobile 
Nothing about Middle Europe is 
stationary, in fact, except the 
tion of the United States government 
For years the Administration has 
talked loudly ol The 1952 
Republican platform promised to re¢ 
“negative, tu 


posi 


liberation 


place the Democrats’ 
tile, and immoral policy of contain 
ment” by a which would 
“set up strains 

captive world.” Newspape advertise 


program 
ind stresses within the 


ments depicted a uniformed General 
Eisenhower swearing “upon my hon 

ighter for freedom, before 
will work for liberation!” In 
January, 1953, Mr. Dulles 
“would the Voice of America to 
help stir discontent and to let the 
Poles, Czechs know that 
they have this country’s support,” and 


or, aS a 
God, I 
said he 
use 


and others 


ingly 


ol “an drops to 
this caused 
headshaking by sober people like 
Walter Bedell Smith, who 
“the so-called policy ol 
tricky dan 


talked encoura 


aid such 


peoples . All 
General 
warned that 


liberation is a very and 
gerous one 


bout “liberation by air 
st November 4, 
wered SOS for 


with the 
Western 
free Hungarian radio 

Within icWw days, on 
14 President 
But I 
the United St 


never | ! 


November 


Lisenhower was Saying 


make 


ites cloe Ss nol 


must one thing clear 


now and 


has advocated rebellion 


undele nded populace 
which they 


ope n 
against a 


not 


by an 


torce igainst could 


S. REUSS 


yusly, the 


known 


possibly prevail.” Simultane 
State Department let it be 


that the 


nations must 
freedom. At 


18 press ( 


iptive 


not go 


too tar too fast toward 
his December ynlerence 
Dulles that this 


was contemplating negotia 


Secretary denied 
country 
withdrawal of Soviet 
On hear 
London 


in corresp ynd 


tion for the 
troops from Central Europe 
according to the 
Hungari 


ing this, 
ke moms ¢ 


i 
ent, “the people of Budapest cursed 


Mr. Dulles, and the security police, 
their peace of mind restored, resumed 
their In January, Presi 
dent Eisenhower turned down Prim« 
Minister Bulganin’s November 17 of 
ler to “7 ate the 
the 


withdrawals 


activities.’ 


European ques 
basis ol 
And in 


ministration let the l N 


tion on mutual troop 


March the Ad- 
General 


Assembly run out without at 


session 


add to its agenda the 


question of the threat 


tempting to 

to world peace 
I 

ferment in the satellites 


Whether be: 


stemming trom Ut 


posed by 


suse of a guilt-complex 
bankruptcy OL 1ts 
own “liberation by al 

veneral 

Administration re 
Middle 


there is 


or trom a 


imagination, the 


immobile on the 


mains 
Europe question Meanwhile, 
emerging from the Democratic side of 
Congress the outline of what a respon 
to pro 


Such a 


sible opposition is supposed 


cluce in alternative policy 


policy rejects the role both of saber 








rattler and of dazed and passive by 
stander. In the Senate, Mike Mans 
field of Montana set the framework 
in a thoughtful speech on January 29: 

“Our interest with respect to East 
the Soviet Un 
in the 

Our 


mental interest is in the building up 


ern Europe and even 
is not merely 


ion itself tearing 


down of tyranny funda 


of stable, responsible, and humane 


governments—peacelul governments 
which can take their rightful place 
in a peaceful Europe and in a world 
al pe ice.” 
In December, Hubert 


‘more ce 


senato! 
Humphrey had called for 
establish 
And a 
House* 
President suggesting 
goals for | 
Middle 
our own revolutionary ideals 
Liberty 


tailed discussions on the 


ment of a demilitarized zone 
p of 
written the 


grou 12 Democrats in the 
had 
mncrete 


some c S policy 


in revolution-torn Europe, 
b ised on 
of Lule, 


Happiness: 


and the Pursuit of 


‘|. Lire—to bring an end to the 
in Central and |} 


road 


threat of wa) 
Europe. A 


creation ol 


istern 


toward that goal 
a demilitarized area, 


make 


from the 


the capacity to 
for 1,000 miles 
to Russia’s historic 
the demilitarization 


boundaries 
ind the 


guaranteed by East 


security 


and 


of the area 


VW est 


“2. LIBERTY to tree 
Central Eastern 
foreign occupation or domination; to 


their right to 


the pe oples ol 


ind Furope from 


contirm free elections, 


free speech, free worship, the civil 


liberties, protection for minorities; 


and at the same time to guard agai 


the rebirth of totalitarianism 
\ road toward 


that 
embedding these human rights 


any quarte! 


constitutions of the liberated st: 


vith 


in international guarantee 


their preservation 
[Ht 


en the economic and social prog 


PurRsulT OF HApPpINESS—to 
ress of the liberated areas, and to pro 


vide an alternative to the old nation 


rivalries fo and re 
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each country seek to expand 


boundaries. 


But what of the 
who cannot speak up tor themselves? 
They have already spoken, most elo 


quently, in the streets of Budapest 


captive peoples, 
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igony is that the spirit of human lib 
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simple solution to the 
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Polish workers issued their 
at Poznan amd asked for 
ol Russian 
reincarnated 


of the U.N 


Just as a 


manilesto 
withdrawal 
they sought not 


forces but 


troops, 
Polish 
instead 


Middle European 


self-sufficient in 


forces 


nation 
cannot be detense, 
it cannot be self-sulficient in econom 
ic life. A workable solution must pro 
cultural 
and Czechs, 


tect the great heritages ol 
1 


Poles Hungarians and 


Slovaks by supporting them in a go 
And that 
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ing economy. means eco 
movement ol 
the 
development of regional institutions 

stimulated if Western 
aid. Such a regional fede 
the 
the people concerned, could ultimate 
ly look toward voluntary 
in appropriate matters with 


nomic mtegr: 


goods and people, and steady 
need be by 
economic 
ition, based on free consent ol 
association 
larger 
the free world. For instance, 
adherence to the Council of Europe 
could help lead toward an ultimate 
political and economic unification of 
Europe that would revive the dream 


of Dante 


units of 


Chis Middle European goal of na 
tional freedom, of language, customs, 
and cultures, coupled with an 


national look to defense and econom 
Ics, would 


intel 
surely be embraced by 
the democratically elected represent- 
atives ol these peoples as soon as they 
have the power to speak 

Finally, we must ask whether Rus 
sia would accept such a proposal. Un 
til we try, no man tell. But the 
time seems ripe. The satellites, once 
thought firmly in the Kremlin's grip, 
have they ready to turn 
their guns east, not west. Even within 
Russia, the post Stalin collective lead 


can 


shown are 


ership has not been able to silence the 
inquiring minds of the youth which 
it has gone to such pains to educate 

These new elements 
thought in Russia and weakness in 
the satellites—may induce a _ break 
through of a new Russian leadership 
= 2 


independent 


sense-making proposal were 
presented 

And the proposal answers 
the real Russian need. It would mini 
mize the threat of atomic 


Russia should want no more than we 


surely 
war, which 


In return for getting out of the badly 


satellites—and gaining a lit 
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tle reputation for 
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Afro-Asian 
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among its slipping clien 
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very much in he Indeed 
the proposal has such real advantages 
for Russia's that 
we need to remind ourselves that oun 
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Communist 
internationalism in 


tyranny as against 
tyranny 


Europe 
interest 
legitimate interest 
objective 1S not 


Russia 


ducing a peacelul world 
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things difficult for but pro 
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But Russia such a 
proposal. Sull, we are ahead 
for placing it on the record. America 


silent on the kind ol 


suppose reyects 


vastly 


cannot remain 
Middle Europe we want to see emerge 
the Com 
munism 


from long nightmare of 
The responsibilitic s of world 
power require that we define our aim, 
in time and so clearly that all men 
may paste it in their hats Woodrow 
Wilson's 14 Points, by presenting the 
Allies’ blueprint for a future world 
did much to the 
spurious Bolshevik peace offensive of 
1918 and to halt the march of Com 
munism. Contrarily, in World War 
II, the Allies’ failure to announce a 
policy for Germany other 
“uncon 


order, counteract 


postwal 
than the negative policy of 
ditional surrender” 
of Hanson Baldwin, “the biggest po- 
litical mistake of World War II 
it discouraged opposition to Hitler, 
probably lengthened the war, 
lives, and helped to lead to the 
ent abortive peace.” 

Our vision of a free Middle Europe 
should be known. Fo 
known, it can begin to mold events 


was, in the words 


cost us 


pres- 


made once 

by encouraging the captive peoples, 
and by giving the Russians an alter 
native. The times cry for a fresh poli 
cy, but the Administration sits idle, 
afraid to the moment. Before 
another such opportunity presents it- 
new Stalin may 
will be too late 


seize 


self, a arise, and it 
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its abnormalities in such disorders as 


cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, 


muscular and 
blindness and 
Ihe Institute of Dental Re- 
search conducts fundamental investi 
gations on the causes of tooth decay 
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Many 


the medical scientists, 


mysteries continue to 
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still confronted by vast areas of 
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ance. But they are convinced 


spectacular accomplishments of the 


past are merely a prelude to even 


rreater achievements in the future 


This conviction out of these 
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said Dr. Watt, 
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Dr. David A. Wood, director ol 
the Cancer Research the 
University of California and president 
of the American Cancer 
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Institute at 
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prospect for control of can 
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The NIH 


cerned not only with the discovery of 


investigators are con 
the specific causes of individual ail 
ments and of possible means of treat 
ing them. They also are exploring 
the intricate interrelationships be 
tween diseases and among various tis- 
sues and organs. In effect, they are 
engaged in an ambitious attempt to 
overcome the growing fragmentation 
of medicine and to get an overall view 
of the multiple ramifications and 
complexities of the human body. 

This integrated approach and the 
emphasis on the close link between 
fundamental biological research and 
the application of its findings in the 
actual treatment of the sick is dra- 
matically illustrated in the Clinical 
Center. In this remarkable combina 
tion of hospital and research facility, 
which has 500 beds and twice as many 
laboratory units, laboratory and clin 
ical specialisis work in close daily as 
sociation in a search for answers to 
both abstract scientific questions and 
practical problems in the treatment 
of patients. 

There is hardly a disease of any 
consequence which has not engaged 
the attention of the staff of the Clin- 
ical Center since it first opened its 
doors in 1953. The patients, who come 
from all parts of the United States, 
are not charged a cent—the only re- 
quirement for admission is that their 
condition fit into studies being pur- 
institutes. 


sued by the research 


Much of the research carried on in 
after laboratories is far 
beyond the comprehension of the lay 
man. Much of it research in 
cellular nutrition, in the role of pro 
teins and hormones, in the chemistry 
and electric properties of the brain, 
in the structure of the viruses on the 
borderline between life and non-life. 


row row ol 


is basi 


On the the exploration 


of these obscure problems would ap- 
little to do with the 
desperately ill patients across the con 
ridor laboratories. But the 

medicine demon- 
strates the It shows that this 
so-called pure research has time and 
igain produced knowledge applicable 
igainst that what 
cientists find under their microscopes 
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contrary 
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to you through your doctor 


The New Frontier 


by DONALD GRANT 


URING THE final days of regu- 

lar sessions of the Eleventh Unit- 

ed Nations General Assembly a group 
photograph appeared on the front 
page of a New York newspaper. In 
the photograph were various U.N 
delegates and an unidentified “aide.” 
The “aide,” as it happened, was 
Ambassador U Pe Kin of Burma. The 
oversight was symbolic. Burma is not 
about to be taken over by the Com- 
munists. It is not stopping the flow 
of oil to Europe. It is not planning 
to attack anyone, and it is not ruled 


by a noisy dictator, but by one of 
the world’s wisest statesmen and a 
leading Buddhist scholar, U Nu. 


There was, consequently, no reason 
that the newspaper caption writer 
could discover why a small, brown 
man on the edge of the photograph 
needed to be identified at all. 

This incident represents some meas- 
ure of a serious American failure, 
however. It is the failure to discover 
the existence of 1,700,000,000 human 
beings. These are the people who live 
in Asia and Africa, and they are 
joined in anonymity by most of the 
179,000,000 people of Latin America 

the poor village people, living in 
obscurity on short rations out of 
sight of the garish tourist traps of 
Rio de Janeiro or Caracas. Collective 
ly this majority of mankind is known 
as “natives.” 

“natives” of the 


Discovering the 





DONALD GRANT, interpretive news 
editor for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
has roamed the world for that paper. 
In recent months he has watched de- 
velopments at the United Nations, 
where he conferred frequently with 
spokesmen for nations representing 
every region on earth 





world and coming to terms with them 
represent the most important task 
the United States—together with Can 
ada, Europe, and outposts of Western 
civilization in Australia and New Zea 
land—faces in this last half of the 
Twentieth Century 


The first thing we must decide is 
whether coming to terms with these 
people is necessary, because it will not 
be easy. We of Western civilization 
have lived too long in isolation from 
them—an isolation made only more 
pointed by our occasional contempla 
tion of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America as sources of raw materials, 
as tourist haunts, or subjects of an 
thropological studies 
the division between “us” and 
“them,” the division of the world 
between Communism and non-Com 
munism or anti-Communism 
largely superficial 

The former 
mental that there terms to 
describe it. “We” are white, mostly, 
and rich, and enjoy comparatively 
good health. “They” are brown ot 
black or yellow, we say: certainly 
they are poor, sickly, and their lives 
short. Still, not a 
American Negroes have become a 
part of “us,” for all their blackness, 
and many of the Kabyle of Algeria 
now fighting so bitterly against the 
French-——are several shades more 
blond than the Frenchmen who op 
press them. 


Compared to 


seems 


division is so funda- 


are not 


lew upper-strata 


“Race” is largely an illusion—and 
a Western illusion for the most part. 
The chief difference between the 
“white man” and the “native” is a 
difference in the possession of power. 
The inescapable point, I think, in 
this last half of the Twentieth Cen- 
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tury is that “they” no longer are sat 
isfied to be subordinated to Western 
power. 

“They kick—and I think the kick 
is the sign of life,” said V. K. Krishna 
Menon of India during the Algerian 
debate in the U. N. He was talking 
about the Kabyle, and the other Ber 
bers and Arabs striking out for self- 
government in Algeria, but the state- 
ment has more universal application. 

In the same debate Menon—.in an- 
other context—restated his metaphor 
when he declared: “You can no more 
fold back a national community into 
its origin than you can fold back a 
baby into its mother’s womb.” 

Gestation and birth are _ here; 
Menon has not told us what is being 
born, however, and—since like most 
metaphors this one is useful only 
if not too long sustained—none of us 
can know with any certainty what in 
fact is emerging. We can, I think, be 
sure only that it is large, beyond the 
capacity of the imagination to encom- 
pass magnitude, even in this day 
of nuclear explosions measured in 
megatons. 

We have been used to thinking in 
terms of families and villages; even 
if we live in large cities we mentally 
carve them up into fragments we can 
digest. Western civilization, which 
from classical times has been thought 
of as roughly synonymous with the 
universe, is a small part of our 
world. Krishna Menon is asking us 
to think in terms of the human race, 
2,700,000,000-strong. 

Menon has become perhaps the 
most unpopular character in the 
American gallery of world figures. 
His chief crime is in requiring of 
Americans a larger mental horizon 
than we possess. But he has not 
stopped there. He is, in fact, the most 
authentic spokesman yet to appear 
for the world’s more than a billion 
and a half “natives.” (Menon is, of 
course, a most sophisticated Western- 
educated man, a former London 
book editor and barrister. But he re 
fers to himself as a “heathen” exactly 
as a professional American labor lead- 
er with manicured fingernails will re- 
fer to himself as a “working stiff.” 
Menon’s function in behalf of the 
people of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is, in fact, quite similar to the 
function of a U.S. labor union bus 
iness agent in behalf of his union.) 
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As a spokesman—not a political 
leader, but a spokesman—for the 
world’s “natives” Menon is attacking 
the citadels of Western civilization 
and the ramparts are crumbling. He 
is, indeed, an extraordinary man, but 
that does not altogether explain his 
success. 

I asked one of the leaders of the 
rebellion in Cyprus, Dr. Zenon Ros 
sides, why he seemed so confident 
that Cyprus would achieve its inde 
pendence soon, despite British power 
and the fact that all of Western civil 
ization including the United States 
seemed to be siding with Britain. “! 
think the world is moving that way,” 
rephied Dr. Rossides. 

I think Dr. Rossides is right. I think 


he and Krishna Menon and others 


like them symbolize something like 


a force of nature—a tidal wave, a 
hurricane, a volcanic eruption. It is 
fairly easy to define this force, but 
the definitions do not properly sug 
gest its magnitude. It is the force 
of the formerly “backward” peoples 
of the world awakening to the pos 
sibilities of education, self-govern 
ment, independence, economic devel- 
opment, medical science, nationhood, 
and power. 

In the United Nations this 
session we heard only the faintest 
echo of this great world event, yet 
the sound has reverberated to the 
farthest corners of the earth. But 
one wonders how sensitively attuned 
nearby Washington is to this sound 

On the eve of the Bandung Con 


last 





Louisville Time 


Peeking Through the Barrier 


ference—the Asian-Alrican Conte! 
ence at which leaders of 29 
met together on the tropical island 
of Java in 1955 to discuss mutual! 
problems—the State Department's 
analysis of the impending event was 
(1) that the “colored” races were gang 
ing up on the “whites” and (2) that 
in any event Bandung probably 
would serve the interests of 
Communism 


nations 


wol ld 


This is an interesting projection of 
Western attitudes. Racism and Com 
munism are both products of Western 
civilization. Neither pre 
dominant at Bandung, as I observed 
the event. 


force was 


On the eve of the Eleventh U. N 
General Assembly last fall, just after 
Britain, France, and Israel invaded 
Egypt, Sherman Adams, assistant to 
President Eisenhower, was quoted as 
having told reporters that the “white 
race” was going to “hang together.” 
French and British diplomats at the 
U. N. meanwhile were telling news 
paper observers that the invasion was 
necessary to “stop Communism 


Between the Bandung Conference 


and the invasion of Egypt, however 


there was at least some change in the 
State Department mood. The “white 
race” did not after all “hang to 
gether” in the Egyptian 
whateve1 may be said about it 
and whatever might have happened 
subsequently 


CcTisis 


else 


For one thing, our State Depart 
ment, 


tools 


using no more complicated 
than a sheet of ruled, 
paper and a sharpened pencil, worked 
out some simple arithmetic. There 
are 80 countries in the United Na 
tions. Of these, 27 are Asian and 
African countries—and several 
from that will be added 
Ihe next largest group is made up ol 
the 20 nations of Latin America. In 
creasingly the Latin Americans tend 
to side with the Asian-African group 
especially on issues involving colo 


yellow 


more 


area soon 


nialism and economic development 
If the Asian, African, and 
American countries vote as a 
they can control the General 
bly with their 47 votes, where a sim 
ple majority is required. On import 
ant questions requiring a two-thirds 
majority, even a portion of the Asian 


Latin 
blox« 


Assem 














African-Latin American group can 
block any issue, and no affirmative 
vote is possible without the consent 
of most of these countries. 

This is, of course, exactly the situ- 
ation the United Nations Charter was 
designed—by the Great Powers—to 
avoid. Decisive authority was to go 
to the Security Council, controlled 
by them. Yet the veto by any single 
one of the permanent members of the 
Security Council—the United States, 
Soviet Russia, Britain, France, or the 
Formosa Chinese—can block an issue 
in the Council. Since the Cold War, 
agreement between the United States 
and Russia has been so infrequent 
that the veto has all but paralyzed 
the Council. 

rhe United States is not willing to 
give up its veto power, even if Russia 
were willing to do so. The remedy for 
the deadlock proposed by the Ameri- 
cans and adopted over Russian dis- 
sent was the “uniting for peace” reso- 
lution, which allows the General 
Assembly to take up questions 
blocked by the veto in the Council. 


Consequently a process has gone on 
in the United Nations that historical- 
ly occurred both in Britain and the 
United States. Power in Britain passed 
from the aristocratic House of Lords 
to the democratic House of Commons. 
The U. S. Senate—where the “rich 
and well-born” were to have exercised 
decisive power—has been democra- 
tized and forced to share power with 
the House of Representatives. In the 
U. N., the Assembly, where one na- 
tion has one vote—no ideal arrange- 
ment, perhaps, but generally more 
democratic than great-power rule in 
the Council—has become the predom- 
inant organ. 

Christian Pineau, French foreign 
minister and the frankest voice of 
parochial Western civilization, is un- 
disguised in expressing his fear that 
this development will enable the 
masses of people in Asia and Africa 
to control world events. U Pe Kin of 
Burma—the same man who appeared 
so anonymously on Page One of a 
New York newspaper —points out 
that America’s Alexander Hamilton 
once thought the people of the Unit- 
ed States were “a great beast.’ 

“Who would agree with Hamilton 
asks Pe Kin. 


now?” 
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The American response to the rise 
of Asian and African power in the 
United Nations has been to stave off 
the day of reckoning as long as pos- 
sible. The chief means to this end is to 
“organize” the Latin American dele- 
gates so that they will vote with the 
United States. “Organization” of the 
Latin Americans takes several forms 

economic pressures, flattery, log- 
rolling for committee posts for Latin 
American delegates, among others. 

This maneuver has been successful, 
so far, because Latin American gov- 
ernments do not, for the most part, 
represent the ordinary people of their 
countries, but only a governing elite 
—that happens to be strongly orien- 
ted by education and Catholic faith 
to the Western European tradition. 
This situation may not last much 
longer. It is significant that Mexico, 
where the voice of the American Indi- 
an masses speaks loudest, is the least 
reliable member of the American 
U. N. “team” among the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

But neither the French response— 
which has its approximate counter- 
part in the attitudes of other conti- 
nental European nations and the 
British—nor the American response 
indicates a real awareness of what is 
going on in this second half of the 
Iwentieth Century, nor a willingness 
to come to terms with the facts 
effectively. 

I think the best way to indicate 
what is required, quickly, is to point 
out what has happened in the two 
most recent instances in which a 
“backward” people have awakened to 
the possibilities of the modern world: 
Russia and Japan. The Japanese in- 
stance was climaxed at Pearl Harbor. 
The Russian instance is too painfully 
familiar to need any detailing; one 
fears the climax has not yet been 
reached. The point is that develop- 
ment of Russia and Japan occurred 
not with the West, but against the 
West—with results most unhappy for 
the West. 

Now we are faced with the awaken- 
ing of Asia, Africa, and Latin Ameri- 
ca, and the question is—as in the 
cases of Russia and Japan—will they 
develop with us or against us? 

If this admittedly simplified for- 
mulation is accepted, it seems proper 
to ask, next, what are we doing to 
encourage the development of Asia, 


Africa, and Latin America “with us”? 
The answer to this question is, | 
fear, discouraging. The briefest re- 
view of some of the issues bearing 
on this question—issues which arose 
within the last several months in the 
U. N. General Assembly—will illus- 
trate graphically what the United 
States is doing, and is not doing, to 
come to terms with Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

Let me say first, however, that 
what we are not looking for is evi 
dence that “we” are helping “them.” 
I am speaking now, not as a student 
of the “problem of the underdevel- 
oped areas” or even as an American 
newspaper man, but as a human be- 
ing who has had some unusual op 
portunities to come to know the peo- 
ple of Asia, Africa, and Latin Ameri- 
ca as human beings. The problem, 
I think, is precisely to remove the 
barriers between “us” and “them.” 
Nothing less than this, I believe, will 
do. 

It is therefore discouraging to find 
the United States acting contrary to 
the basic sentiments of the people of 
Asia and Africa on such colonial is- 
sues in the United Nations as those 
involved in the questions of Algeria, 
Cyprus, West Irian, Southwest Africa, 
South Africa, and the admission of 
Communist China to the U. N. 


e In Algeria, 9,000,000 Berbers and 
Arabs have been second-class citizens 
in their own country, subjects to 
1,000,000 French colonials. They are 
asking to “belong,” assaulting the 
exclusive club of Western—in this 
case French—privilege. 


e In Cyprus, the Greek popula- 
tion—80 per cent of the people— 
want to achieve an identity as human 
beings, to “be somebody,” not merely 
the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in a British colonial fortress. 


e In West Irian, the Indonesians 
want to consolidate the self-rule they 
won from the Dutch in a heroic strug- 
gle that began under the Japanese. 
West Irian, still under Dutch rule 
though a part of historic Indonesia, 
as the Indonesians see it, is a symbol 
of Dutch colonialism, one of the 
harshest examples of “white man’s 
superiority” in history. 


e In Southwest Africa, in fact an 
nexed by the Union of South Africa 
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without legal title, some of the tribes- 
men speak in the U. N. only through 
that remarkable Englishman, Fathei 
Michael Scott. Father Scott, at this 
session, protested again, as he has 
done year alter year-—without visible 
effect—against the racist rule of the 
Boers. 


Africa, 
having ex 
“natives” ol 


the 
same 


e in Union of South 
the Dutch Boers, 
tended their rule over the 
Southwest Africa, are consolidating 
their racism in South Africa under 
the name of apartheid, which means 
the ruthless discrimination by 
and a half million “whites” against 
ten and a half million “non-whites 


two 


e The China issue is complex 
enough, but the fact remains that the 
people of Asia and Africa generally 
see in our support of Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa as the “government 
of China” a fiction masking the old 
colonial pattern: Chiang is an Ameri 
can creature, and American policy 
not seem able to the 
indigenous government of continental 
China. 


does accept 


In all of these the United 
States at the last session of the U. N. 
General Assembly either temporized 
or directly opposed the aspirations 
of the Asians and Africans. 
of the Asians and Africans, 
tion was read as a sort of reluctance 
to join the human race. They have 
not yet given up hope for America, 
however. At the Bandung Conference 
Thomas Jefferson was the most wide- 
ly quoted authority. 

When, last fall, the United States 
opposed the invasion of Egypt by 
Britain and France there was, within 
the U. N. a spontan- 
eous flush of hope among the Asians 
and Africans that the United States 
was on the way to becoming “one ol 
us.” Instead of merely closing ranks 
with fellow members of the exclusive 
club of Western civilization, it seemed 
to the Asians and Africans that the 
United States was judging the issue 
on its merits, as if Americans were, 
after all, members of the human race. 


issues 


[To many 
our ac- 


and elsewhere, 


The leaders of Asia and Africa do 
not want us to turn our backs on 
Western civilization. Educated Asians 
and Africans are themselves in some 
measure the cultural products of that 
civilization. Rather, as Charles Malik, 
an Arab, a Christian philosopher 
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Herblock in The Washing 


“Some Day That'll All 
Be Done by Atomic Power” 


trained at Harvard, and the foreign 
Minister of Lebanon, told me recent- 
ly in discussing the colonial problem 

“You cannot put the clock back, 
but at the same time it is not possible 
for the United States to supplant 
Britain and France in a new 
Americana. Rather, task is to 
help Britain and France to purge 
themselves of colonialism, and to help 
Western civilization to come to terms 
with the new realities of the world, 
especially the realities of Asia and 
Atrica.”’ 

Finally, I think, the problem is 
one of communication—between the 
United States and Europe, and be- 
tween all of us in Western civiliza- 
tion and those in other world group- 
ings. The first rule of effective com 
munication is that only equals can 
really meet. 


pax 
youl 


Effective communication is based 
on shared values. It is pretty hard for 
a man whose greatest desire is for a 
new Cadillac to reach an understand 
ing with a man whose desires are 
centered on the next bowl of rice 
Yet half the people of the world live 
on incomes about one-twentieth of 
the average American income. Furth 
ermore, the rich of the world still are 
becoming richer, while the poor get 
poorer. 

The United States in the last ses 
sion of the General Assembly opposed 
both the imaginative and exciting 
plan to use a world food bank as an 
instrument for economic development 


and the plan to further that develop 


ment with a world capital fund 
the Special United Nations Fund fo1 
Economic Development, or SUNFI D 
hese are projected mutual ente1 
prises for most of the people of the 
world. Nations like the United States, 
which grow too much food and gen 
erate great quantities ol capita 
would work with nations which have 
chiefly eager human hands and brains 
to offer, for the 
all. But it is the 
prefer “bilateral aid 


reaucralle 


mutual benetit ol 
American policy to 
This is a bu 
phrase meaning that the 
United States wants to hold the 
strings 


purse 
Despite the impression to the « 
trary that many Ameri 
have received, most American bil 


ans seem 

ate! 
lread 
already 
Mat 


arms 


al aid has gone either to the 
developed nations as in the 
shall Plan for Europe—or for 


or for economic support related to 


P} 
the building up of ou 


alliances 


military 


Even with an adequate world plan 
for economic development, which 
could 
barriers to communication, other se. 
left. The prob 
fic, . } . 
lem of discovering shared values on 


serve to reduce the economik 


ious barriers would be 


which to base world communication 
however, is 
which might well engage the best en 
the best kind of Americans 
i great tradition of plonee! 


adventure; the 


an exciting one and one 


ergies ol 
We have 
ing and 
frontie! 


here is new 


In the process of exploring 
it we will discover 
the 
values. Other 


that by no means 
better Western 
discoveries await us 


It is easy to forecast the awful con 
sequences if we fail to meet this great 
challenge of the second half 
[wentieth Century, but I hesitate to 
Fear, I think, is 
here—and our motives will be 
all-important. We will be judged by 
the mankind not 
for what we do, and do not do, 
for why we act or fail to act 


are all ol values 


of the 


do so not a useful 


motive 
majority ol only 
but 


It was Walter Lippmann, | think 
that Western 
trial at the 
ference. As it 
was only the opening statement 


who civilization 
Bandung Con 


out, 


said 
was on 
turned sandung 
We have not yet begun to olfer 
testimony for the defense. 








Morse for President 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


ky \MERICA today the political 
anchor is up and the moorings are 
loose. No hawsers fasten the frigate 
of politics to ancient and accus- 
tomed wharves. Charted waters have 
been left behind. The compass no 
longer responds predictably to ortho- 
dox magnetisms. Even the electoral 
stars in their courses now defy time- 
honored rules of political astronomy. 

A President has been victorious by 
more than 9,000,000 votes without 
carrying either chamber of Congress 
for his party. Republican Maine has 
twice in succession elected a Demo- 
cratic governor. Republican Oregon, 
which could elect no Democratic 
Senators during the reign of the 
most popular Democratic President 
in history, has just elected two 
Democratic Senators during the re- 
gime of the most popular Republi- 
can President in history. Tradition- 
ally-Republican states like Iowa, 
Oregon, and Kansas have elected 
Democratic governors. Traditionally- 
Democratic states like Maryland, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky have 
elected Republican Senators. States 
of the deep South, solidly Demo- 


cratic almost by rote, have voted 
overwhelmingly for a Republican 
Presidential candidate. One of the 


greatest governors in Illinois history 
could not carry his own state for 
President on two successive attempts. 
Most of these things never happened 
before. 

Amidst such deep and cataclysmic 
political changes, I can think of no 
better counsel than that contained in 
a couplet from the stirring poem 
which Abraham Lincoln’s fav- 
The Present Crisis, by Lowell: 


was 
orite, 


‘New teach new duties, 
“Time makes ancient good 
uncouth 


occasions 





My suggestion to the Democratic 
Party is that it nominate for Presi- 
dent in 1960 the only person in mod- 
ern times who ever has been elected 
to the U.S. Senate as a Republican 
and as a Democrat. I refer, of course, 
to my senior colleague from Oregon, 
Senator Wayne Morse. He won in 
1944 and in 1950 on the Republican 
ticket. Then, because he could not 
square prevailing Republican policies 
with his conscience, he gradually 
shifted to Independent status and 
then joined the Democratic Party in 
1955. Last November, running as a 
Democrat, he won a third Senate 
term by defeating former Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay. 

This may seem a heretical recom- 
mendation on my part. By 1960 
Wayne Morse will have been a Demo- 
crat for only five years. Would such 
a newcomer merit a Party's choicest 
prize? 

In my opinion, the times and the 
challenge confronting the Demo- 
cratic Party demand just the type of 
outspoken, forthright, and militant 
program Wayne Morse would bring 
to the Party’s nomination. The Negro 
vote, the labor vote, and the liberal 
vote all have been shaken loose from 
their normal Democratic allegiance— 
particularly in the great metropoli- 
tan areas where the fate of key 
states is determined. Wayne Morse 


would return these nomads to the 
Democratic corral. That has been 
made satisfactorily evident to me 


ever since I originally proposed, in a 
speech in San Francisco November 
14, that Senator Morse be nominated 
by the Democrats in 1960. The re- 
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has been enthusiastic, 
taneous, and continuous. 


Let me make clear that I do not 
regard my colleague as the sole pos 
sibility for this honor from Demo- 
cratic ranks in Congress. He is mere 
ly the symbol of the sort of nominee 
whom the party now desperately 
needs. 


sponse spon 


I would not write off Senator Hu 
bert Humphrey of Minnesota, whose 
facile oratory can dramatize the cause 
of liberalism more vividly than any 
one else in the Senate. Pennsylvania's 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr., is a highly liter- 
ate and able newcomer to the ranks 
of liberal Senators, and he helped to 
turn around what had been a stead- 
fastly-Republican state—and a big 
state, Furthermore, Senator 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee rises con- 
stantly in my estimation as I see how 
bravely he has defied mob opinion 
in his own state on the question of 
school integration and civil rights. 
If his health permits, Senator Paul 
H. Douglas might be a candidate of 
intellectual brilliance rivaling that 
of his fellow citizen of Illinois, Adlai 
E. Stevenson. And Senator John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, author ot 
the moving Profiles in Courage about 
valiant Senators of the past, might 
make an appealing and attractive 
running-mate for Wayne Morse or 
any of these other Democratic leaders 
of liberalism 


too. 


But I believe that Morse possesses 
certain unique advantages and qual- 
ifications as a possible nominee for 
the Presidency, and these I hope to 
emphasize. They fall into no fewer 
than 10 categories: 


1. Wayne Morse has been promi 
nent in both parties. At first blush, 
this might seem a handicap. I regard 
it is an enormous asset. The average 
American is not hidebound as to 
political affiliation. This must be 
the case when Democratic Louisiana 
votes decisively for a Republican 
President, while Republican grain 


growers in the Middle West are elect- 
ing Democratic Congressmen. Wen 
dell Willkie was appearing on the 
New York Herald-Tribune forum as 
a Democrat as late as 1938, but two 
years later he was the Republican 
Presidential 


nominee. Popular fig- 
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ures like Robert M. LaFollette, 
George W. Norris, William E. Borah, 
Charles L. McNary, and Earl War 
ren have worn party robes only 
loosely. Dwight D. Eisenhower him 
self was not sure until a comparative 
ly few years ago which party claimed 
his fidelity. Lincoln started in poli 
tics as a Whig but became the first 
Republican President. A slackness in 
party fetters on a man could be a 
genuine advantage during the polit 
ical uncertainties existing today 
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2. Wayne Morse has been consist 
ently in favor of a strong ctivil-rights 
program. Anybody in doubt that 
such a position is indispensable to 
Democratic success in 1960 must be 
incapable of understanding arithme- 
tic. For example, in 17 all-Negro 
precincts in Kansas City, the Repub 
lican vote soared from 24 per cent in 
1952 to 43 per cent last year. In the 
Harlem area of New York, Presi 
dent Eisenhower registered gains 
averaging 12.5 per cent. Principally 
as a result of this, the Democratic 
margin in the nation’s largest city 
dropped from 55 per cent to 51 per 
cent—tar too narrow to swing strate- 
gic New York state. In several key 
Negro wards in Chicago, the Repub- 


lican vote leaped from 30 per cent 
in 1952 to 43 per cent in 1956. There 


were indications from Los Angeles 
to New England that colored voters 
had tired of pussyfooting on civil 
rights. In addition to being forth- 
right on the minority question itself, 
Senator Morse has been in the fore- 
front of the fight to change the Sen- 
ate rules so as to prevent a Dixie- 
crat minority from talking civil- 
rights legislation to oblivion 

3. Wayne Morse has 
labor benefits and against labor 
racketeering. This, I am convinced, 
is in harmony with the dominant 
view of most working-class families 
today. Morse has pioneered in de- 
nouncing the anti-labor bias of cer- 
tain phases of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
He has fought for the expansion of 
Social Security. Yet, at the same time, 
he has supported legitimate Sena- 
torial investigations of alleged rackets 
in the Teamsters’ Union, and he has 
cooperated with men like the brave 
and maimed Victor Riesel in seeking 
to rid labor of criminal elements. 


fought for 


4. Wayne Morse was one of the 
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houses, 


from and 


ing “partnership” has few 
friends—and probably none at the 
grassroots. Wayne Morse is a na- 
tional symbol of early opposition to 
this scheme for surrendering valuable 
power plants to the utilities 


a Wayne Morse has political 
courage. This was conclusively dem 
onstrated in 1952. Morse had 
been an original Eisenhower backe1 
Eisenhower's seemed certain 
Morse could been an influen 
tial factor at the White House. But 
he soured on Eisenhower's shabby 
campaign, on the truckling to Mc 
Carthy in Wisconsin and Jenner in 
Indiana. At the same time, Morse was 
inspired by the integrity and the 
high-level tactics of Adlai Stevenson 
This impelled Morse to an act of 
supreme political valor. He aban- 
doned his own party and began to 
campaign for the Democratic nomi 
nee, even when all the odds were in 
favor of a triumph for Eisenhower. 
In addition to this, Morse is a vice- 
president of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. One might consider 
such an affiliation a grave liability. 
I do not think so. It attests to 
Morse’s courage. It leaves no doubt 
as to where he stands. It makes un- 
necessary elaborate and intricate ex- 


victory 
have 


candidate's 


like 


planations as to a 


pos 


right 


tion on basic issues civil 


and human liberties 


» Wayne 
tantly for 
While Republican 
Morse joined in signing Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith's famous “Dec 
laration of 
the first 
sional 


Morse has 


fundamental 


fought m 
freedoms 


still an active 


which 
manitestation of 


Conscience,” was 
Congres 
McCarthyism 

Lehman ol 
alas, gone from the 
was quicker than Morse to 
McCarthy's witch 
One of his Senate 
speeches of which Morse its proud 


distaste for 

Only Senator Herbert 
New York—now, 
senate 
seek censure ol 
hunting behavio1 
est took place three years ago, and 
it was in opposition to legalization of 
Federal 


wire tapped evidence in 


courts. “Wiretapping,” said he, “is 


an insidious kind of intrusion 
The address by 


Morse helped to prevent police-state 


upon 
personal privacy.’ 
snooping of the Soviet variety from 

(American 
and 


being introduced into 


homes, doctors’ offices, 
where 
circuit 
to the 


campaign 


every 
reached by 
This is a useful record to take 


else a telephone 


peopl in anv national 


Morse has been more critica 


than 
again, 


} 
enhou 7 rias ar, 


This 


encumbrance 


President EF 
other Senator might 
particularly 
Eisenhower recently polled 
votes and carried 41] 
Yet the problems are piling 
like thunderheads 
indifference and delay 
coming home to 
Eisenhower's popularity continues at 
the phenomenal rate of 1956, the 
Democrats may not be able to win 
anyway, in 1960. His influence, even 
the sidelines, might be 
to overcome. But if Eisenhow 
inadequacies and procrastina 
tions become evident to the average 
voter, what Democrat is in a more 
strategic position than Wayne Morse 
told you After all 
dissatisfaction with General Eisen 
hower was what drove Morse out of 
the GOP 


seem an 
after Mr 
35.575.000 
States 
on the 
Four 


horizon 
vears ol 


mav be roost. If 


trom 
much 
er's 


too 


ol ae 
to say, “I so”? 


8. Morse is one of the most pou 
erful and tireless orators of all time 
The Democratic nominee must rely 
upon this kind of persuasion, for he 
is sure to face a hostile press. In addi 
tion, the thorough findings of Sena 








tor 


Albert 
demonstrated the preponderance of 
campaign funds in the possession of 


Gore's committee have 


candi- 
hammering, 
slashing speaker, Senator Morse can 
keep going from dawn until mid- 


Presidential 
being a 


Democratic 
Besides 


the 
date. 


night. His 22-hour speech against the 


surrender of the _ tidelands-oil re- 


serves still ranks as the longest in 
Senate history. 


9. Wayne Morse has the requisite 
age and physical condition. Because 
he was born with the century, Morse 
will be exactly 60 at the time of the 
next Presidential election. This 
would make him two years younger 
than was General Eisenhower at the 
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time of his original victory at the 
polls. To enter the White House at 
60 is neither too young nor too old 
Morse possesses a cast-iron constitu 
tion. Although I am 12 vears his 
junior, I find it exhausting to main 
tain his during a campaign 
Morse does not drink or smoke 
(habits I share with him), and he 
carefully avoids rich foods in order 
to keep his weight at fighting trim. 
His recreation is the personal opera- 
tion of a rented livestock farm in 
nearby Maryland. This might be 
more acceptable in rural areas than 
golf or quail-shooting 


pace 


10. Wayne Morse has a profound 
religious and spiritual interest. As 
an active Congregationalist and for 
mer Sunday-school teacher, 
in harmony with the church-going 
proclivities of millions of Americans 
This is sincere and of long standing, 
and not born of political convenience 
Morse’s three attractive daughters 
have been raised as church members 
Mrs. Morse shares religious 
convictions. A sense of the 
power of prayer and of the influence 
of the Supreme Being gleams through 
an impressive speech which Morse 
delivered against capital punishment 
last year in the Senate, at the time 
that the death sentence was being 
proposed in connection with dope- 


peddling crimes. 


In Oregon a small group of us de 
voted to this cause have formed an 


Morse 18 


these 


strong 


organization known as_ National 
Friends of Wayne Morse. Despite 
the enthusiastic response, one ques- 


tion often arises: Can a man be nom 
inated for President from a state with 
only six electoral votes? 


The answer, I think, rests in the 
fact that people vote for a citizen 
and a program, not for the state 


where he owns a residence. 

Recent history supports my thesis 
For years there has existed a theory 
that Presidential and Vice-Presiden 
tial nominees had to.come from large, 
populous states because they at least 
would bring these states with them 
as a dowry. Only one fault disturbs 
this theory; it simply is not true 


Adlai Stevenson was an outstand- 
ing governor of Illinois, but he 
failed both times to carry Illinois 


for President. Alf Landon could not 
bring with him his own Kansas in 
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1936. Popular though Governor Earl 
Warren was in his native California, 
he failed to influence California's 
substantial bloc of electoral votes 
when he was Dewey's running-mate in 
1948. Estes Kefauver unable to 
save normally-Democratic Tennessee 
for the Democrats in 1956. Herbert 
Hoover could not carry his adopted 
state of California in 1932, and 
Colonel Frank Knox of the Chicago 
Daily News never came within tele- 
graphic distance of carrying Illinois 
for the Republican ticket four years 
later, as Landon’s Vice-Presidential 
partner 


was 


demon- 

candidate 
state if he 
is going to lose elsewhere, why should 
nominating conventions be shackled 
exclusively to nominees from the big 
states? They might as well range the 
field, picking the man and not the 
state sponsoring him. This, of course, 
means that a possibility from  six- 
vote Oregon becomes quite as quali- 
fied as somebody from New 
York state 


record 
that a 
his own 


Inasmuch as the 
strates conclusively 


seldom wins in 


15-vote 


One other argument is sometimes 
made to us against Senator Morse. 
People ask if he is not too harsh and 
strident and arrogant—an opinion 
perhaps inspired by his fiery, pound- 
ing political speeches. My own ex- 
perience as Morse’s junior Senate col- 
league is the best refutation of such 
an impression. Politics is a profession 
notorious for its jealousies. It rivals 
the theater’ in this Yet I 
never have felt the slightest envy 
because of Senator Morse’s greater 
fame and prestige. He has not tried 
to impress upon me his longer ex- 
perience and service. We _ have 
worked together as harmoniously as 
two Senators could. He has taken the 
lead in questions of foreign policy, 
public power, labor problems, and 
constitutional law. I have empha- 
sized conservation of forests and 
wildlife, Social Security expansion, 
schools, and public-health matters. 
We have “briefed” each other ac- 
cordingly. We have yet to quarrel or 
have a single sharp word about our 
respective jurisdictions 


respec t 


Chis does not mean Senator Morse 
and I invariably agree on every issue. 
He is more critical of the Administra- 
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tion’s foreign policy than I am. I 
imagine I am more friendly to re 
ciprocal trade than he is. Senator 
Morse sometimes fails to share my 
emphasis on preservation of big 
game animals and migratory fish. His 
proposals for federal aid to educa- 
tion do not call for matching funds 
by the state; my school bill does. But 
on most of the big major questions, 
Senator Morse and I see things from 
the same perspective. Where we have 
disagreed, he has never tried to throw 
his weight around or pull his rank 
on me. 

There is a_ strong sentimental 
streak in Wayne Morse which many 
persons do not suspect. He has been 
a frequent visitor to the Naval Hospi- 
tal in Bethesda while his 


warm 
friend, Senator Matt Neely of West 
Virginia, has been critically ill. With 


trembling voice, Neely told me what 
a great President Morse might be. I 
was with Morse at his home during 
the Edward R. Murrow “Person-to 
Person” TV show which featured 
former Senator Herbert Lehman and 
Mrs. Lehman. Morse sat silently in 
the dark watching his old friend and 
colleague on the television screen 
When the lights in the room were 
flicked on by Mrs. Morse after the 
program, I looked suddenly at Morse. 
Tears had welled in his eyes and were 
staining his checks. 

By 1960 the Democratic Party, 
which created the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal, will have been out of na- 
tional office for eight 
certain this interlude 
longed unless a 


years. | 
will be pro 
candidate with the 
views, militancy, and courage of 
Wayne Morse is nominated next 
time. Relatively little about the 1956 
election merits complacency by the 
Democrats 

President Eisenhower 
1952 plurality by nearly 
votes. It is true that the Democrats 
polled 1,600,000 more votes than did 


am 


increased his 
8,000,000 


the Republicans for seats in the 
House of Representatives. But if the 
uncontested seats in the Southern 
states are removed from this total. 
quite a different tale emerges. The 
Democrats then confront a deficit 


of more than 2,600,000 votes 





Furthermore, the same grim analy 
Demo 
1956 


sis applies to Senate contests 
cratic Senatorial 
ran up a tot il of 1,062,000 more votes 


than did Republican candidates. But 
South 


nominees in 


what if the Senate seats in the 


which went to the Democrats prac 
tically nolo contendere, are removed 
from the compilation? The result is 
that 1,062 


O00 


a Democratic surplus of 
the Senate 
deficit of 1,312,000 votes 
Democrat 


votes tor becomes a 
Democrati 
Any 
ent to 


of hero 


who can be indillfer 


these statistics is an optumist 


proportions 


Republican strength at the polls 


is the product of many circumstances 
One is the unwillingness of the 


to eve the 


press 

Adminstration as 
did the Roosevelt 
Truman regimes. Another is the 
dominance of campaign funds by the 
Republicans, leading in turn to an 
overwhelming command of the stand 


prese¢ nt 
searchingly as it 
and 


ard avenues of reaching the voters 
And still another is the basic fact 
that the Democrats, in a few realms 


of policy, have encountered difficul 
ty in keeping to the left of the right 
wing Republican Party. Civil rights 
might be cited as one such area, al 
though this may have been somewhat 
alleviated when the Democrats voted 
in greater numbers than Republicans 
the Anderson’ Resolu 
proposed a change in 
rule unlimited 


to favor 
tion which 
the Senate 
debate 

But Americans 
favor a conservative political party in 


allowing 
I believe that when 


charge of their government, they will 
vote for the Republican candidates 
If the Democratic Party is to be 
a bold party of liberalism, then what 
The 
the track where 
tive footing Why 
should the crowd 
the Republicans away from this cit 
cult? 


not 


is its role? Republic ins have 


the side of conserva 
predominates 
Democrats try to 
The Democrats never have won 
an election with such tactics in mod 
ern In addition, 
not need 
If we 
party stubbornly to 
the “the 
good for the greatest number in 
long Wayne Morse 
an ideal Presidential 
such a party 


times America does 


two conservative parties 
Democrats are to be 


which 


again i 
adheres 
great maxim of greatest 
the 
run,” would be 


nominees Lor 

















The Legend of 
Lyndon Johnson 


by DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


N New York City January 18 the 

grand old man of American liber- 
alism, former Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman, had this to say about the 
reasons for the Democratic debacle 
in November: “In my judgment, by 
hindsight, the election of 1956 was 
lost before the campaign began—be- 
fore the conventions were held. Noth- 
ing we did or were able to do in the 
campaign really made much critical 
difference. 

“Our candidates made mistakes 
so did the Republican candidates 
but the mistakes that really hurt 
were mistakes made in Congress dur- 
ing the three-and-a-half year period 
from the beginning of 1953 until the 
summer of 1956, and most devastat- 
ingly during the eighteen-month 
period beginning in January, 1955, 
until August, 1956—the period dur- 
ing which our party had control of 
Congress. During all those long 
months, the Democrats in Congress 
failed to make the issues on which 
the Party and its candidates could 
appeal to the people in the course of 
the Presidential campaign of 1956.” 

At no point in his address did Leh- 
man mention the name of his former 
colleague, Senator Lyndon Johnson. 
But to the numerous acolytes of the 
Johnson cult, the smell of heresy was 
plain. He had dared doubt the doc- 
trine—by now widely accepted in 
Congress and in the press—of the 
infallibility of the Majority Leader. 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when Senator Johnson spoke and act- 
ed like an ordinary mortal. Four 
years ago, when on his acceptance 
of the post of Minority Leader in 
the 83rd Congress, he said: 

“There may be times when I will 


20 


be in a minority—not just in the 
Senate but among the Senate Demo- 
crats themselves. This I believe is 
unavoidable and would be unavoid- 
able regardless of any selection that 
could be made by this conference. No 
man of integrity can live constantly 
in the majority. 

“We have all been sent here by 
our respective states and we all owe 
a primary loyalty to our constituents. 
Since this is a nation made up of 
states, I have never felt any conflict 
in loyalty between my state and my 
nation. I have represented Texas to 
the best of my ability in the past, | 
shall continue to'do my utmost to 
safeguard the interests of my native 
state in the future, and I don’t think 
there is another Senator who will dis- 
agree with that thought.” 

This statement is not lacking in 
candor, and no one who heard it is 
entitled to profess surprise at Sen- 
ator Johnson's conduct as the leader 
of the Senate Democrats. He has con- 
sistently put first the interests of his 
state—or at least some of its leading 
citizens. And he has made no pre- 
tense of taking seriously the adopted 
platform of the Democratic Party. 

The 1956 Democratic platform, for 
instance, calls for limitation of the 
filibuster—and, unlike some other 
Senators who attended the Chicago 
Convention, Johnson did not public- 
ly make known his disagreement with 
the platform. Yet, when Senator 
Clinton Anderson moved this Janu- 
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ary to challenge the filibuster, John- 
son led the opposition, rejecting 
suggestions that he step down tem- 
porarily from his post of leadership 
(as Republican Senator William 
Knowland had done when he chose to 
oppose the Administration on aid to 
Yugoslavia). And his acolytes in the 
press, far from apologizing for him, 
portrayed this as his finest hour. 
Here’s how Robert C. Albright, 
Washington Post and Times-Herald 
correspondent, saw it: 

“Tohnson’s easy way out would 
have been to duck the responsibility 
by stepping temporarily out of the 
leadership post and letting nature 
take its course in the Senate. . . In- 
stead of ducking, Johnson squarely 
faced the leadership challenge and 
himself made the tabling motion.” 

There will be occasion later to re- 
turn to the complex and subtle 
rationalization of Johnson's taking 
leadership against his Party's plat- 
form. Meanwhile, it may be useful 
and instructive to chart the successive 
steps in his ascension to his present 
Olympian role. 


Johnson's first appearance on the 
Washington scene was as a flaming 
young liberal and protege of the late 
President Roosevelt, of whom he still 
frequently speaks with affection and 
admiration. His first tour of duty, as 
secretary of Congressman Richard 
Kleber (a friend and admirer of his 
father), overlapped the tumultuous 
first two years of the New Deal. 
Thanks to the patronage of Sam Ray- 
burn, another friend of his father, he 
became in 1935 head of the National 
Youth Administration in Texas. In 
1937, running on an all-out New Deal 
platform, he defeated nine oppon- 
ents to win a special election to 
Congress. 

President Roosevelt was cruising 
off the Texas coast at the time. The 
special feature of the election from 
his point of view was that Johnson 
had campaigned in support of the 
President's then-pending court reform 
proposal. The victory was a timely 
one, and F.D.R. sought to make the 
most of it. He ordered the special 
train taking him back to Washing- 
ton to stop at Austin to pick up the 
new Congressman. It was quite a 
triumphal entry for a freshman. Says 
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Johnson: “President 
like a daddy to me.” 

Johnson immediately took his place 
as one of the bright young men whom 
the President would call in for an 
evening cocktail or Sunday morning 
breakfast. Nor did Johnson always 
have to wait for a call. According to 
some observers, he used his posi- 
tively lethal personal charm to good 
effect upon the White House secre- 
taries, so that he seldom had to cool 
his heels in the anteroom of power. 


There was at that time less con- 
flict between the interests of Texas 
and the nation than there now is. 
The oil industry was in the dol- 
drums, and natural gas was hardly 
more than a waste product. Texas 
was a largely agrarian state, with the 
traditional agrarian distrust of Wall 
Street capitalism and the traditional 
Southern internationalism, based sol- 
idly on the need of a world market 
for its farm products. Texan Con- 
gressmen found little difficulty in 
supporting the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, public power develop- 
ment, tax relief for the low-income 
groups, measures to aid the small 
businessman and the farmer, and pro- 
posals to promote conservation. The 
New Deal's labor laws had little 
impact upon rural Texas, and civil 
rights had not yet become an issue. 

When Johnson first ran for the 
Senate, at a special election in 194], 
it was again as an all-out New Deal- 
er. He announced his candidacy from 
the steps of the White House after 
an interview with Roosevelt, who en- 
dorsed him as a “very close and old 
friend.” It was a wild campaign, in 
which Johnson's liberalism was the 
target of much abuse by his op- 
ponents, Governor W. Lee (“Pass the 
Biscuits, Pappy”) O’Daniel and Rep- 
resentative Martin Dies. The day af- 
ter the election Johnson was leading 
by 4,000 votes. But as “corrections” 
began coming from the East Texas 
counties controlled by Pa and Ma 
Ferguson, both former governors, 
O’Daniel emerged the victor by 1,311 
votes. In retrospect, there seems little 
doubt that Johnson was counted out. 
It may have been then that he decid- 
ed to be smarter and tougher the 
next time around. 


Roosevelt was 
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Yet it was as late as the spring of 
1946 that Johnson cast his final vote 
against the oil lobby. The Truman 
Administration making a last- 
ditch fight to maintain price con 
trols. Special interests were tearing 
the bill to pieces with amendments 
One, backed by the oil lobbyists, 
would have had the effect of raising 
the ceiling price on oil by 25 cents 
a barrel. Speaker Rayburn himself 
took the floor to support its passage. 
On the roll-call, only two Texas Con- 
gressmen voted against it—and one 
of them was Johnson. He had never, 
in fact, been really close to the oil 
men; in his 1941 Senate bid, his 
financial backing had come from 
Brown and Root, a construction firm 
which had grown rich on _ federal 
contracts. Although many oil men 
continue to regard him as not quite 
“safe,” this was to be his last act of 
open defiance. The oil and gas in- 
terests were becoming increasingly 
dominant in Texas, and Sam Ray- 
burn is said to have remarked at this 
period: 


was 


“I don't think it is possible for a 
man to be liberal and a Senator from 
Texas at the same time.’ 


At the time of Johnson’s second try 
for the Senate, he was still not the 
majority choice of the oilmen; their 
support went mainly to his oppon 
ent, Coke Stevenson. But it was far 
from being the straight liberal-con 
servative battle of 1941. Johnson him 
self had made alliances with a sec- 
tion of the oil interests, including 
multi-millionaire Sid Richardson. A 
curious angel of the race had to do 
with the role of labor, which 
growing in significance as the rapid 
industrialization of Texas altered the 
old agrarian patterns. 

Stevenson, a diehard conservative, 
made a demagogic appeal for labor 
support by pledging himself to vote 
for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Johnson, on the _ contrary, 
sought to make political capital out 
of the fact that he had voted for the 
Act. The AFL endorsed Stevenson, 
while the CIO stood aloof. This time 
Johnson squeezed through by 79 
votes, acquiring the nickname “Land- 
slide” Lyndon. From then on, he was 
thoroughly orthodox on oil and gas 
issues. 

He showed his devotion to them 
early in this new phase of his career 
by leading a brutal attack upon 


was 


Leland Olds, a veteran New Dealer 
who had contributed able and devot 
ed service as a member of the Federal! 
Commission since 1939 
whose votes had antagonized the gas 
The latter resurrected 
articles Olds had 


ten 20 vears earlier, and hurled them 


Powe and 


producers 


some radical writ 


against him. Although the fight on 
Olds was not originally Johnson's 
idea, he did some skillful broken 


field running on this muddy surface 


For a man who had voted against 
an increase of $75,000 in the appro 
priations for the House Un-American 
Activities Committee as recently as 
May 17, 1946, this was a deplorable 
descent to McCarthyite tactics a 


before the junior Senator from Wis 


yeal 


consin had given them the _ label 
It may be that, privately, this is one 
of the acts for which Johnson may 
still feel some shame. When M« 


Carthy rose to prominence in the na 
tional scene, Johnson opposed him 

but discreetly. Regarding him as a 
problem for the Republicans to solve 
he strenuously urged Adlai Stevenson 


to remain silent on the subject 
advice which, to his eternal credit, 
Stevenson ignored. Johnson points 


with great pride to the unanimous 
Democratic vote he mustered for the 
censure of the 
But this came 
alter 


Wisconsin Senator 
late in the day 
Americans had 


long fought in the cause 


shed his 


very 


less cautious 


Once he had New Deal 
trimmings and made his peace with 
the real power bloc in the Senate 
the Southerners, led at that time by 
Senator Richard Russell of Georgia 
his rise was rapid. After a mere two 
vears in the Senate, he was the Demo 
cratic Whip and after four years the 


Minority Leader—passing, on the 
way, many older Senators in this 
seniority-conscious body. When the 


Democrats won the Senate in 1954, he 
became the youngest Majority Lead 
er in history. 


Johnson's campaign for the leader 
ship in 1952 was typical both in its 
prudence and in its whirlwind speed 
Senator Scott Lucas and Ernest M: 
Farland, who had preceded him in 
the post, had gone down to defeat in 
their subsequent campaign for re 


election to the Senate. Johnson called 


1 








on the staff of the Congressional 
Library to check how often a Sen- 
ator’s defeat had followed his eleva- 
tion to leadership, since he himself 
faced a campaign in 1954. Finding 
that the mishaps of Lucas and Mc- 
Farland were unique, he went full- 
steam ahead. Within hours after Mc- 
Farland’s defeat, he was on the tele- 
phone speaking to every Democrat 
who would take a the new 
Senate. The tireless the tele- 
phone is, indeed, one of Johnson’s 
most effective tactics. In this way he 
can bring his ample armory of per- 
suasion to bear upon each individual 
Senator, unprotected by his staff and 
uncorrupted by consultation with his 
colleagues 

“Smith, Jones, and Zilch have gone 
this,” he will say. “How 
about you?” 

In the face of what sounds like an 
irresistible trend, Senators have time 
and again, against their better and 
subsequent judgment, gone along 
with Johnson. So, in 1952, he had the 
leadership sewed up before any other 
candidate could get off the starting 
mark, and before liberal and labor 
forces had had any chance to mobilize 
effective opposition. 


seat in 
use ol 


along on 


His admirers tend now to view his 
inevitable. “There are 
only three possible Democratic lead- 
they “Someone like 
Douglas, like Thurmond, 
and someone like Johnson. Douglas 
couldn't have made it—and even if 
he had, couldn't have swung the ma- 
jority of Democrats with him upon 


selection as 


maintain 
someone 


ers,” 


any important issues. And do you 
really want Thurmond?” 

This is, indeed, one of the most 
plausible aspects of the Johnson 
myth—his alleged equi-distance be- 
tween Thurmond and Douglas, be 
tween the Southerners and the lib- 
erals. It is far from being the whole 


truth. It is true in the sense that 


Johnson himself is not the type of 
Southerner whose opposition to civil 
rights stems from the sincere depths of 
bigotry. Early in his life, he taught 
classes of Mexican-Americans. The 
hilly section of central Texas in 
which he grew up is as lily-white as 
rural Vermont, and he had no child- 
hood prejudices to overcome. Indeed 
he has always had a strong following 
among Negro and Mexican-American 
voters in Texas, not because he has 
done anything tangible for them, but 
because he treats them like human- 
beings. His opposition to civil rights 
springs not from passion but from 
political calculation. 


The myth of equi-distance, how- 
ever, glosses over the more impor- 
tant fact that Johnson never strays 
far from his real power base in the 
Senate—his_ fellow-Southerners. In 
fact, many observers still consider 
him little more than a pliant instru- 
ment of Senator Russell, who played 
a large part in his rapid advance- 
ment and who is still pictured as the 
power behind the throne. 

The reality is probably more com- 
plex. Senator Russell’s influence has 
declined since his strenuous and ill- 
advised struggle for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination in 1952—an 
ambition he took so seriously as to 
shock his friends by coming out for 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Since his failure in 1952, Russell has 
become a more embittered and less 
effective Senator than in his 1951 
heyday, when he played a consider- 
able role in reducing General Doug- 
las MacArthur to size. 

Johnson is not the man to run the 
risk of getting in trouble with the 
“Inner Club” of the Senate. He is 


too good a mathematician to ignore 
the 


the fact that Southerners and 
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their camp-followers command 25 
votes, a clear majority of the 49 Dem- 
ocratic Senators. But he is far from 
being a Senate “type” of the old bow 
tie, side-winding oratory school. His 
loyalties are to his own vaulting am 
bitions rather than to any club, how 
ever sacrosanct, and to the new Texas 
of oil and gas rather than to the 
Old South. He conceives of the Sen 
ate not as a forum for 
bate but as a place for wheeling and 
dealing, in which the cloakroom is 
more important than the floor. And 
he draws his maxim for effective ac 
tion from the GOP’s Teddy Roose 
velt: “Speak softly but carry a big 
stick.” 

While more typical Southerners 
profit from their sitting 
Johnson is a man constantly in mo 
tion. While others hold the floor, he 
darts everywhere, cajoling one man, 
pounding another's desk. He 
everyone’s value—and knows 
better his price, if he has one. He is 
not the leader of great causes, but the 
broker of little ones. A master of the 
minutiae of politics, he tirelessly puts 
together the majorities in which he 
takes his greatest He is a 
shrewd rather man 


endless de 


pow er, 


knows 
even 


pride 
than a wise 
What is Johnson's own price? Pres 
ently, it is oil and gas. 
most blatantly last year when he gave 
priority to the bill exempting gas 
producers from federal price regula 
tion—and when he pressed remorse 
lessly for its enactment despite Sen- 
ator Case’s dramatic revelation of 
the oil lobby’s offer to him of a cash 
campaign contribution the 
decisive vote was looming ahead 


It showed 


just as 
Unlike most Senators, 
impatient of rhetoric, whether it be 
in a good or bad cause. As Senator 
Lehman observed in the speech pre- 
viously quoted: 


“In all said 
that the 84th 
Congress did pass some fairly good 
legislation in fields like social secu 
ity and health But this 
legislation was passed by maneuver 
rather than by debate. We were con 
stantly urged by the leadership to 
speak briefly and softly lest we wake 


Johnson is 


fairness, it must be 
Democratic-controlled 


resear>r¢ h. 


sleeping dogs.” 


The the 
cratic Party would seem to be paying 


nation as well as Demo 


a high price for Johnson's leadership 
Hitherto, the Senate has performed 
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an invaluable service in educating the 


public. It has been the scene of his 
toric debates which have sharpened 
and focused the issues, and helped 
the American people to make great 
decisions. Under the present dispen 
sation, the big issues are swept under 
the rug, and this once-great institu 
tion is reduced to the status and be 
havior of a state legislature that 


of Texas 


Say 


than on 
the occasion of the cloture debate in 
January. When the had last 
come up, in 1953, Senator Taft, then 
the Majority Leader, could have cut 
off debate immediately by offering 
a motion to table the matter. Instead, 
he declared that the question was of 
such importance that he would only 
make such a 
bate In contrast 
to this statesmanlike prece John 
son gave the anti-filibuster forces the 
Hobson’s choice of seven hours’ de 
none at all. Thus the pro 
ponents of the filibuster (absolutely 
unlimited debate) sharply and inso 
lently limited debate the ef 
fort to attack it, and little oppor 
tunity given for the 
process of public education on this 
vital subject. Yet 
continue to 


In no case was this clearer 


issue 


motion after ample de 
almost 


complete 
] 
i 


ent, 


bate or 


upon 


was essential 


Senator Johnson's 
maintain that 
favor in 


for 


admirers 
he did the liberals a 
allowing even seven 
discussion 

Will the Senator 
with the adulation 
him, o1 he aspire to greater 
heights- the Presidency? He 
has more than once told Texas labor 
leaders: “Once the 
votes, I'll be with There are 
many indications his ex- 
treme sensitivity to liberal criticism) 
that he does not feel altogether hap- 
py in his present There is 
patent envy as well as malice in the 
tendency of his admirers to belittle 
men like Senator Lehman and Sen 
ator Douglas, who have taken a high- 
er if lonelier road. It that, 
in some fleeting second of his crowd- 
ed 12 to 16 hour day, Johnson finds 
occasion to read Browning's poem 
about the painter Andrea del Sarto 
(like Johnson, a superb technician 
who fell short of and to 
reflect with him: 


“Ah, but a 
ceed his grasp, 
Or heaven for?” 


great 


hours 


remain 
WwW hic h 


content 
surrounds 
does 


say, to 


you’ guys have 


you.” 
notably 


role 


may be 


greatness 
man’s reach should ex 


what's a 
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The Achilles’ Heel 
of Red China 


by HAROLD 


WO PROPHECIES ol 


future are 


China's 


rivals for acceptance 
today. One foresees a complete con 
quest of her culture and civilization 
by communism. The other relies upon 
her ages-old traditions, rooted in Con 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, 
to reassert themselves. Neither 
vincing to one who has lived in China 
long enough to realize that her people 
are highly individualistic. The fam 
ily system has not been, as numerous 
Western commentators have failed to 
observe, destructive of 


is con 


self-conscious 
ness. It has emphasized the balancing 
of rights with duties. The innate dig 
nity and self-respect of men and wom- 
all 
characteristics of the Chinese people. 
Their fine consideration for the self 
esteem of others is matched by their 
sensitiveness to the attitudes of others 
toward themselves hese 
butes of free men. The 
the Chinese 
heel of 


en of stations are outstanding 


are attri 
individual 
mind is the 


communism in 


ism ofl 
Achilles’ 
China. 
Chinese political thought from 
Confucius onward has reflected con 
cern the individual. The great 
himself the kings of 
the many Chinese states of his day to 
justify their rule by setting examples 
of just and merciful conduct for thei 
subjects. His contemporary, Mo Ti, 
taught that government must benefit 


tor 
enjoined 


ve 
sage 
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the people. Mencius, the principal 
terprete! ot Contucius, went so tar as 


’ 


to advocate revolution against a co 
While 
the 


neither 


tvrannical rule 
thinke rs 


of popula 


rupt Oo! none 


of these idea 


did 


any of their Greek contemporaries ex 


conceived 
government, 


cept Aristotle, who warned against it 
In the West the concept of democracy 
advanced at a snail's pace, as larger 
and the cit 
forced their claims to representation 
Not until the Twe 
the women of ow 
tain 


larger segments of izenry 


ntieth Century did 


own households at 
sulfrage 

The government of China, until the 
Republican revolution compelled the 
Manchus to abdicate in 1912, 
absolute monarchy administered by a 


Many 


overthrown by revolu 


was an 


bureaucracy of scholars dynas 
ties had been 
on! to be 


Chis long 


succession of imperial rulers demon 


tion, others by invasion 


succeeded by new dynasties 
strates that the Chinese were satisfied 
with their monarchy-bureaucrac 


long as it functioned in their 
They 


until it 


est were not interested 


itics became so corrupt 


inefficient that their economy 


fered or their national security 
threatened 
They were 
Republic. Sun 
understood the 


government 


not prepared for the 

Yat-sen, its founder 
principles of repre 

sentative but he 

} 13ef le 


: 
judged the difficulties it posed for the 


mis 
people Given a strong army and th 
confidence of the West he might have 
succeeded. I ing both, he failed 
with him the first Republic. H 
in 1925 | China without an 
Since 
National! 


relugee regime on | 


lett 


outstanding liberal leadet 
time the Kuomintang o1 


Party, now a 





mosa, has given only lip service to 
his principles. Civil war, the Japanese 
attack, and the losing struggle with 
communism have, together with the 
authoritarian tendencies of the Kuo- 
mintang, smothered the liberal lead- 
ership. For thirty years a single fig- 
ure, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
has dominated the Kuomintang. Mili- 
tary power rather than popular elec- 
tions has been the foundation of Kuo- 
mintang control. 


Sun Yat-sen must share the respon- 
sibility for the failure of the Nation- 
alist government to place greater con- 
fidence in the people. He thought 
that democratic government had 
worked badly in the West because too 
much reliance had been placed on 
the common man. He wanted a gov 
ernment for the people but not by 
the people. The people would be ex- 
pected to select qualified officials 
without themselves having experience 
in political affairs. Only after a peri- 
od of “tutelage” would they be ready 
to govern themselves. He failed to see 
that political power, as John Stuart 
Mill so truly said, is never willingly 
shared; that the people could not de- 
pend upon tutors but must learn by 
doing. Sun, of course, was thinking 
of the general illiteracy and of the 
huge and expensive job of education 
for citizenship. But he might well 
have given more weight than he did 
to the high cultural qualities of sim- 
ple men and women, qualities more 
essential to good citizenship than book 
knowledge. 


In fairness to the Chiang regime 
it must be recalled that in 1924 the 
Kuomintang announced a comprehen 
sive program of reform measures. Had 
this program been carried out grad 
ually and sincerely the first Republic 
might well have taken on new life. 
But at this juncture international 
communism entered China, ostensi- 
bly to assist the Kuomintang to over- 
throw internal militarism and to im- 
plement its promise of a better life 
for the peasants and urban workers. 


Had the Kuomintang been able to 
keep its Russian advisers within rea- 
sonable bounds, so that a program of 
purchase and redistribution of land 
could have been worked out, together 


24 


with legislation in the interest of ur- 
ban labor, there might have been no 
communist revolutién. But the Rus- 
sian propaganda of 1926-27, urging 
the peasants to dispossess their land- 
lords, outran the Kuomintang pro- 
gram, inciting the peasants in a num- 
ber of southern provinces to cast off 
their usual moderation. At this point 
General Chiang Kai-shek made the 
mistake of his life. Instead of han- 
dling the situation with true Chinese 
moderation he carried out a bloody 
program upon untold numbers of 
Chinese peasants and laborers who 
had followed the Russian lead on the 
assumption that it was authorized by 
the Kuomintang. Through this action 
and by its repudiation of the reform 
program of 1924 the Kuomintang and 
its leader lost popular confidence 
and alienated a considerable segment 
of the scholar class. 


The Russians also appealed to the 
Chinese populace by taking advan- 
tage of its desire to be free from 
humiliating treaty controls on tariffs, 
administrative services, foreign resi 
dential areas, and territorial jurisdic- 
tion. Here again they appeared in the 
sheep’s clothing of deliverers, not as 
exponents of absolutism. The West- 
ern powers were aware of the danger 
but they were dilatory in meeting it. 
Chinese nationalism flared in response 
to Russian urging that the treaties be 
abrogated, the Westerners and all 
their works repudiated, and their 
Chinese friends denounced as “run- 
ning dogs of imperialism.” Before the 
Kuomintang could firmly establish 
its new government at Nanking the 
peasant armies of Mao Tse-tung were 
in the field and the Japanese were at- 
tacking in Manchuria. For a second 


time liberalism had succumbed to 
forces too powerful for its inexperi 
enced leadership. 


The Nationalist government did 
not revive the parliamentary system. 
Political parties were not banned and 
a face-saving People’s Political Coun- 
cil was permitted to debate but not to 
decide. For practical purposes the 
Kuomintang turned away from dem 
ocratic models and ruled the country 
through a central executive commit 
tee dominated by the Generalissimo. 
No doubt this imitation of totalitari- 
an systems could be explained as 
the realistic way to assure effective 
administration. Certainly it did not 
betoken admiration for communism. 
But it exhibited the same doubt of 
the capacity of the people to partici- 
pate in government that paralyzes 
much of Western thinking about 
China today. It was in glaring con 
trast with the Japanese manhood suf- 
frage law of 1925. The Chinese peo- 
ple were better prepared in 1928 to 
exercise political power than they 
were in 1911. By permitting them to 
do so the Kuomintang might have 
assuaged in some degree their dis- 
appointment over the defeat of di- 
rect action for land and labor reform. 
Granted that the masses were not po 
litically-minded, the educated classes 
were, and literacy was slowly spread- 
ing. The times called for effort to win 
the confidence and support of the 
people by associating them closely 
with the government. Unhappily this 
was not done. 


This look at the record explains 
why Sun Yat-sen described China as 
“a sheet of loose sand.” Government 
has had no deep roots in the people. 
As an old farmer said to a missionary 
in the latter days of Empress Dow- 
ager Tsu Hsi: “The mandarins are 
paid to govern; let them govern.” To 
the unlettered ninety or more pe! 
cent, the Republics of 1912 and of 
1928 differed from the Empire only 
in the lesser panoply of Republican 
officials. To them the revolt and suc- 
cess of Mao Tse-tung, a man of hum- 
ble origin, are, as earlier revolts fol 
lowed by new dynasties were to their 
ancestors, proof that the second Re- 
public had “lost the mandate of 
Heaven.” Whether or not “Emperor” 
Mao is worthy of that mandate will 
depend, in their eyes, upon how 
well he protects them from floods 
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and famines, not upon his political 
pronouncements. 

Evidence now available indicates 
that the Communist government is 
firmly established. Its brutalities and 
confiscations and even its collectiviza- 
tion of the land have not aroused 
serious opposition on the mainland. 
rhere is no sign other than localized 
and sporadic uprisings of nostalgia 
for return of the Kuomintang from 
Formosa. Although many of the 
younger, Western-educated officials 
followed Chiang to Formosa, Peiping 

renamed Peking by the Commun- 
ists—appears to have a large and 
competent bureaucracy. 


It will be asked how Chinese in 
dividualism is to express itself in the 
tace of the military power and the 
ruthless methods of the Communists. 
One who pretends certainty in at- 
tempting to answer this question is 
foolhardy. No one can say what effect 
a great war would have. Leaving that 
eventuality out of consideration, will 
Formosa play a part in the process? 
Recent reports of prospects for liber 
alism there are favorable. But a polit- 
ical fissure far deeper and wider than 
the Straits of Formosa bars any pos 
sibility of compromise between Chi 
ang and Mao or their respective 
followings. Military restoration of the 
Kuomintang is now generally accept- 
ed as impossible. Is there a possibility 
of change from within the Commun- 
ist system? If so, what form will it 
take? 

Our sources of information are 
scanty. One finds some evidence, how- 
ever, that while Mao continues to 
“lean toward” the U.S.S.R., he es- 
chews, at least outwardly, the role 
of a Chinese Stalin. In the years 
since the infamous purge of 1951, his 
treatment of dispossessed landowners 
and private merchants has been less 
harsh. In order to advance science 
and scientific method the Communist 
government is encouraging study not 
only of Soviet Russian materials but 
also those of the Western democracies. 

With this unavoidable reopening 
of the book of knowledge the re- 
straint upon discussion and criticism 
has been lessened (Of some relevance 
to our essay in optimism is Peking’s 
use of a slogan from the Chinese clas- 
sics in announcing its indulgence: 
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“Let hundreds of schools 
competition.”’) History and the social 
sciences as well as the physical sci 
ences are included within the 
dispensation. Like the invitation to 
American reporters which 
questionably declined for them, not 
by them, these gestures may be no 
more than evidence that the Com- 
munists now feel secure. Mao and his 
chief vocalist Liu Shao-chi continue 
to proclaim the goal of full-fledged 
communism. They may be doing this 
with more fervor than sincerity, to 
keep in the good graces of Moscow. 
But they must take the risks with the 
benefits of knowledge, whatever thei 
motivation. The risks obviously are 
not immediate. They are long-time 
risks, latent in the appeal of the doc 
trines of democracy and of democratic 
socialism which education will dem 
onstrate to be choices available to the 
disillusioned or the captive Commun 
ist. Available, that is, if one or the 
other is substituted for single-party 
authoritarianism by the Communist 
oligarchy, or if the change comes 
about under new leadership. In either 
event the wounded Achilles will not 
die quickly. Communism is a phase of 
revolution which Western mission 
aries and merchants unwittingly in 
cited three centuries ago. The eclectic 
Chinese have sampled various West 
ern doctrines: Christianity, republi 
canism, capitalism, fascism, and oth- 
ers, many of them in a variety ol 
forms, during the course of revolu 
tion. They are now sampling com 
munism. They will take their time 
about it. Time is not of 
to them. 


crow in 


new 


was sO 


the essence 


Individualism and hunger are al 
ways and everywhere at odds; in 
crowded, illiterate China, hunger has 
made the expression of individualism 
a luxury which is far out of reach of 
the peasant and the coolie. Only when 
hunger has reached the 
point have they rediscovered that 
they are men and women like thei: 
philosophers and emperors, their la 
bor bosses and their landlords. Then 
they have used the only weapon of 
poverty— violence—and with telling 
effect. But with success their illiter- 
acy has barred them from a 
Status. 


starvation 


new 


Under Mao, as under Chiang and 
Yuan Shih-kai, and the emperors, 
they have been proud, self-reliant, 


humor-loving, morally responsible 
culture-conscious hewers of wood and 
drawers of They have been 
subjects, not citizens. That they are 
now permitted to say yes or no to 
nominees for advisory pre 
sented to them by the elite of the 
party may seem to them an introdu 
tion to citizenship, when viewed in 
the light of Chinese history. While 
this concession to their sense of dig 
nity may prompt an immediate rea 
tion favorable to communism, it can 
hardly fail, in combination with the 


wate! 


councils 


spread of education and the improve 
ment of economic conditions, to lead 
gradually to the development of a 
sense of civic responsibility. 

With the permeation of the minds 
of China’s six hundred million mo! 
ally mature and intelligent people 
by this the foundation of to 
talitarianism will be weakened. This 
conclusion is not mere wishful think 
ing. It is attested by history, including 
the history of China. International as 
well as internal factors will influence 
the prospect of a turn toward liberal! 
ism. The desire of the Chinese to be 
respected by other peoples is as keen 


sense, 


as their sensitiveness to the opinions 
They are 
less myopic toward Soviet Russia than 
they are painted, but time is needed 
for an understanding of the contrast 
between Nineteenth Century im 
perialism and Twentieth Century 
internationalism 


of their neighbors at home 


lo sum 
thought 


up: Chinese political 
tolerated paternalism 
but has condemned tyranny. Chinese 
administration has been bureaucrati 
but enlightened by learning. The 
Chinese people often have rebelled 
against decadent rulers, but until the 
present century they have not begun 
to develop a sense of their own civi 
responsibility. Before that sense could 
mature and find exercise in the prac 
tice of government, totalitarian com 
munism and prolonged war strangled 
it. But the fundamentals of Chinese 
personality and culture are as vital 
as ever. If, as may be hoped, these 
attributes reassert themselves politi 
cally, with a resultant gradual break 
down of totalitarianism, there is good 
ground for the long-run prospect that 
China may yet become a part of the 
free world 


has 








A Pacifist’s Protest 





Egehead’s End 


by MILTON MAYER 


I HAVE HERE in my hand (as 
Senator McCarthy used to say) a 
document which purports to be the 
text of the speech delivered by Adlai 
E. Stevenson at the Democratic Na- 
tional Conference in San Francisco, 
February 16, 1957. It sounds enough 
like Adlai to be a true and exact 
copy. 


But only just enough. There's the 
savoir dire that nobody running for 
public office has had since—since 
when? But two beatings have taken 
the edge off. When he says, “I think 
we have had enough of this rock-and 
roll diplomacy,” his auditors burst 
into a cheer for the gag, but the cheer 
comes harder, just as the gag does. 
He no longer rocks and rolls ‘em; 
which is just as well. 

When I got to New York, in Oc- 
tober of 1952, after a year and a half 
abroad, my friends, all of them word- 
mongers like me, were really madly. 
They threw parties, not to raise 
money or recruit votes, but just to 
see and hear Adlai on television. 
Who had ever before talked their 
kind of talk in politics? Not Roose- 
velt. Not Lincoln. Nobody. This was 
their boy. He represented them, the 
way The New Yorker, and only The 
New Yorker, represented them. And 
he satisfied their liberal standards, 
which, in the New Deal pattern, now 
old, were readily satisfied 

I couldn't see, myself, what all the 
murmuring “You nevet 
can,” said my friends, and I suppose 


was about 


they were right. But I could not see 
the correlation between the well- 
turned quip and the well-turned 


statesman, and Stevenson, as governor 


26 


of my own state of Illinois, had been 
a shade, and only a shade, above ordi- 
nary. My wordmonger friends didn't 
care; here, at last, in American polli- 
tics, was somebody who was talking 
to them. 


A droll fellow, no doubt about it. 
So droll that William O. Douglas, 
who wasn’t droll, was instantly for- 
gotten. The Party of the People, 
which had become the Party of the 
Liberal People, was the Party of the 
Smart People now. What was missing 
in the candidate was greatness. What 
was present, in the excess that word- 
mongers always think is just right, 
was the mot, or word. 


Boiled well down, without starch, 
Adlai’s word was the same old New 
Deal. The professors, who had been 
drifting back from Washington since 
1942, would return, but the good they 
did in their Washington decade was 
now established. What would they- 
surely Adlai would bring them and 
the rest of the wordmen back to 
Washington—do there? Administer? 
My friends were not administrators. 
They were pitchmen and poets, 
mildly reformistic, criers in the just- 
a-little-bit-left-of-center wilderness. 
Speaking their language, Adlai en- 
chanted them; thus enchanted, as 
people who live by the c «fully 
chosen word always are, the were 
proof against the fact that he was 
not speaking their piece at ali. Roose- 
velt had reformed capitalism; Steven- 
son's news was that he would keep it 
reformed. 


But the news of the day was the 
world on fire. America had a big 


fire brigade, the biggest in history, 
with stations all over the world. But 
every time it put out the fire, the 
fire spread. America also had five 
hundred million pounds of surplus 
butter, and some other edibles in 
comparable quantity, and the storage 
price on these surplus items was a 
million dollars a day. The fire con- 
tinued to spread. Stevenson, like 
Eisenhower, said that we had to do 
something about all this. We had to 
be strong and generous—but strong. 

Always strong, first of all; and so, 
because strength is a consuming pre 
occupation, and generosity an inter 
mittent gesture awakened by the 
preacher on Sunday mornings, we 
could not be so generous. Half the 
world starved and grew desperate; 
five per cent of the world glutted 
behind its guns. In Europe and, | 
suppose, in Asia and Africa, Steven- 
son was leaving the hungry people 
cold and hungry. How could he—or 
anyone—touch all that butter with 
out reforming capitalism internation- 
ally as Roosevelt had reformed it 
nationally? “To each according to 
his need” is Christian doctrine, to be 
sure; unfortunately, it was also so 
cialist doctrine. 

Adlai’s generalities glittered, but 
you can't eat even good generalities. 
The one thing it wasn’t, in America 
in 1952, was time for a change. So 
the people chose Eisenhower, who 
promised, with the show of earnest- 
ness that the unsophisticated make, 
to keep things as they were. Out of 
Adlai’s literate wit emerged the same 
promise, but Americans like their 
ham without egghead, and Adlai was 


whupped. 


Between 1952 and 1956, Adlai, like 
everyone else, went around the world 
He saw everything, talked to every- 
body, and came back. What had he 
learned? He had learned, according 
to his 1956 campaign, that the R« 
publican Administration should be 
defeated because it had weakened 
America militarily. He had learned, 
in addition, to try to be less literate 
rhe combination was uninspiring. 

It was uninspiring to the en 
chanted, and distressing to the un- 
enchanted. His complaint that the 
Five Star General didn’t want enough 
troops was, even for campaign pur- 
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poses, egregious folly, concocted, I 
suppose, on the false assumption that 
a fully militarized America would 
vote against a Five Star General and 
in favor of a college graduate who 
stull militaristi« This 
stance compelled him to play the 
Red Menace for all it was worth, and 


even 


was more 


when, as a last-minute gesture 
to the enchanted, he raised the ques 
tion of conscription and the bomb 
tests, he did it on military, not moral, 


grounds 

rhe uninspired enchanted, fight 
ing off thei disenchantment, 
explained that this Big Stick stuff 
only campaign that, 
after all, he had to get into office 
and then you'd see the Old Adlai. By 
this time they had forgotten that the 


own 


was orators 


Old Adlai was a funny man and that 
things were, on the whole, not funny 

In the 1956 election he was ele 
vated, unwillingly, to the post of 


Elder Statesman. Now that the cam 
paign was over, the campaign ora 


tory would be over. When a man 
isn’t running you can see where he 
stands. 

Here, on February 16, 1957, is 
where Adlai Stevenson, the last best 


hope of the smart liberals, stands: 

“I would make it perfectly clear 
that we propose to pursue these ob 
jectives”—the opening of Suez to all 
nations, the establishment of peace 
between Israel and the Arabs, and the 
prevention of Russia's domination of 
“anyone”’—"“even at the risk of war, 
and call on all like minded nations 
who want peace, national indepen 
dence and economic progress in the 
Middle East to join us.” 

“Even at the risk of wa) 

rhis, then, is your blue-eyed boy, 
oh my friends who went into the 
trance in October of 1952. This is 
the man who dealt so devastatingly, 
and still deals, if less devastatingly, 
with “our frightening Secretary of 
State,” who has brought us “peri- 
lously close to disaster.” To the very 
brink of wat The difference be- 
tween Dulles and Stevenson is now 
the difference between the brink and 
the risk. 

What is this disaste1 
Eisenhower 


to which the 
Administration has led 
us perilously close? Stevenson doesn't 
say. He doesn’t say because his “risk 
of war” doctrine strips the term “dis 
aster” of meaning. He condemns 


“appeasement,” like Roosevelt before 
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him. Maybe appeasement is disaster 
But maybe war is disaster, too 


The Formosa-Pescadores doctrine 
of Eisenhower was the risk of war 
The Middle East doctrine, which 
Stevenson condemns as “another ex 
ample of Madison Avenue diplo 
macy,” is also the risk of war. When 


Eisenhower says, “There is no alte: 
native to peace,” he 
himself, perhaps) 


18 fooling (OLY 
There is an alter 
native to peace. It is war 


But it took Stevenson to say it 
Dulles did not take the nation to the 
brink while the nation 
the most he tell the 
nation afterward had 
with the implication that that was all 
past. stevenson is proposing a courst 
wants to risk 
not want to fool the people; he wants 
to educate them 


was looking; 
dared was to 


where it been, 


Stevenson He does 


wal 


He wants to educate them beyond 
the “all aid short of war” stage. The 
risk of means the risk of war; 
in history, under comparable circum 
stances to ours, it has always meant 
What Eisenhower meant, when 
he said, “There is no alternative to 
peace,” was that the alternative to 
peace was the end of the world by 
war. 

Stevenson, no longer running for 
office, prefers the end of the world 
by war to peace with dishonor. He is 
honest enough 
He now joins forces 
antediluvian Edgar Ansel 
who says, “They can’t do anything 
worse to us than we can do to them 
Both of them join my little 
Dicken, who says, “I don’t care if 
he kills me. I'm still gonna sock him 

The choice, for non-pacifists, is a 


wal 


war. 


almost to sav so 
with the 
Mowre! 


boy 


hard 


choice is a 


Mavbe 
hard 


oul foreign policy is 8o inadequate 


this—that th 


one—is the reason 


one 


Stevenson said, in San Francisco, “B 
hind the 
friends 





action ol 
friends the Eng 


ill-judged oul 
when our 
lish and the French do in Egypt what 
the Russians did in Hungary, it’s an 
ill-judged action, not a wicked one 

“was the pacilism ol the United 
States.” Adlai 


running tor ollice 


Stevenson, no long 
has undertaken t 
pacifism the 


heavily and far-flung garrisoned state 


arouse trom its most 
in history 

Stevenson poses the question now 
the risk of war, when war will destroy 
Which will it be 
my friends, the surrender to _ the 
Russians’ “ill-judged actions,’ 
risk of the 


world to al 


the whole world 
whet 

occur, OF the 
h will bring the 


ever they 


war whi 


end? Which way will you have it 
to die in your rocking-chair, ove 
your washing-machine, at your desk 


or to live on your 


knees while the 
Russians perpetrate ill-judged actions 
where the English and French perpe 


trate them, in the Middle East? 

The third choice, which happens 
like socialism, to be the Christian 
choice, is not yours, unless you be 


lic ve, with all VouIl hearts, that the re 
is a way of fighting which is not k 

ing and a way ol ippeasement whi h 
surrender. If the third 


is unavailable to you, 


Is not choice 
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death, and to choose 
Arabian slaves from Russian slaver 
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you who supported him in 1952 and 
1956—to join him. 

A few weeks before the Risk otf 
War Doctrine was propounded in San 
Francisco, the director of Civilian 
Defense was there on a trip. He an- 
nounced that if the United States 
would spend twenty billion dollars 
on hydrogen bomb shelters right 
away, as many as 65 per cent of the 
American people might be saved in 
the next war. What the director was 
saying was this: With an immediate 
30 per cent tax increase we might 
lose only 60,500,000 lives in the next 
war. (Meanwhile, of course, the 
immediate 30 per cent tax increase 
would have wiped out the other 110,- 
500,000 Americans through inflation.) 

A hard choice, my countrymen. 
But I am not sure that Adlai Steven- 
son has to face it, because | am not 
sure that he would want us to bother 
spending the twenty billion dollars. 
“You don’t have to condone Israel's 
defiance of the General Assembly,” 
he said, condoning Israel's defiance 
of the General Assembly, “to feel a 
thrill that somebody is ready to risk 
life itself for national survival.” If 
it’s a thrill you want to feel, I am sure 
that you feel a bigger thrill without 
bomb shelters. 

Dulles is frightening, but Steven- 
son is terrifying. “National survival,” 
unqualified as Stevenson unqualifies 
it, was the last refuge of the late 
scoundrels of Germany. “We want 
foreign policy conducted for the na- 
tion’s advantage and security,” he 
said in San Francisco. Could the 
Communists of Russia want anything 
more? “We must help each other,” 
he concluded, “to break this new path 
to the new world.” Will you help 
him break this new path of all the 
dead Caesars to the new world ol 
ashes? 

I pay Adlai Stevenson the high 
compliment, which I am sure he de- 
serves, of supposing that he writes his 
own speeches. I have studied his 
speech very carefully, because I could 
not believe that the press had re- 
ported him fairly. It had. He makes 
a passing reference—one casual ref- 
erence—to “the real economic and 
political problems” which we have 
got to face before we will be “on the 
road to stability.” All the rest is a 
clarion call to a nation of pacifists 
to take the risk of the third, and last, 
world war. 
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The Obscurity of Fame 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


HE GREAT personages of our 

time, especially those still alive, 
would seem to be obvious subjects 
for the screen, and comparatively easy 
to portray, whether they appear as 
themselves or are represented by ac- 
tors. Once legal problems of depict- 
ing living persons are surmounted, 
apparently there remain only those 
of technique, which, although dif- 
ficult, are the movies’ daily condi- 
tions of production. Paradoxically, 
however, the truly great are not as 
easily captured on film as are the 
merely celebrated—perhaps, most of 
all, because the forms of filmic pres- 
entation are primarily related to 
forms of popular celebration. In the 
movies, as in other media which in- 
form by entertaining, and which de- 
fine greatness in popular terms as 
fame, the great are likely to be trans- 
muted into celebrities, and their es- 
sential qualities either obscured, or 
grotesquely caricatured. In becoming 
famous, in our days of incessant sen- 
sationalism, the great run the risk of 
having their greatness reduced to ap- 
pearances; made visible, to be sure— 
as on the screen, yet hidden in the 
coruscating obscurity of notoriety. 


To take as examples two unques- 
tionably significant figures of our 
century, Charles Lindbergh and AIl- 
bert Schweitzer, it appears that even 
the most respectful attempts to pre- 
sent on film their personalities, ac- 
complishments, and meanings can- 
not transcend the limits of conven- 
tional forms of presentation. These 
examples, moreover, illustrate that 
the problems of popularization arise 
on many levels, from that of mass 
audiences to that of sophisticates. 


A poignant commentary upon the 
transience of fame is provided by 
the experience of Warner Brothers 
in its campaign advertising The 
Spirit of St. Louis. To the shock and 


chagrin of those to whom the 
achievement of “Lucky Lindy” re- 
mains the most outstanding and 


characteristic of the decade between 
World War I and the Depression, it 
was discovered that vast numbers of 
the potential audience for the film 
did not know who Charles Lind- 
bergh is, what he did, and why it 
was important. A leading favorite of 
adolescent movie-goers, Tab Hunter, 
himself yet unborn at the time of 
Lindbergh’s flight, was hurriedly 
called upon to lend his topical pres- 
tige to the promotion of the film, in 
personal appearances before youthful 
audiences. Hunter had nothing else 
to do with the film, but his activity 
on its behalf is something curiously 
symbolic—particularly when it is 
noted that not even James Stewart, 
who actually plays Lindbergh, was 
judged to have whatever it takes to 
make the flight of The Spirit of St. 
Louis sufficiently glamorous to at- 
tract young customers. 


The latter, to be sure, cannot be 
expected to remember the flight that 
represented and precipitated the 
maturity of the Air Age—any more 
than any of us can be held to recall 
the firing on Fort Sumter, or the first 
transmission via telegraph. But their 
ignorance is an appalling indication 
of the historical sense of a generation 
that must surely take its own place 
in history, yet has been encouraged, 
by misguided permissiveness in for- 
mal education, to regard a knowl- 
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history to be irrelevant— 
and, by the rampant forces of popular 
entertainment, to look only 
the immediately novel as important. 

rhe film itself knowl- 
edge and unqualified adulation of 
the man and his achievement. The 
manner of the assumption, however, 
displays the film's essential weakness 


edge of 
upon 


assulies a 


Lindbergh is presented as a_ cele 
brity, rather than as a_ historically 
significant personage. Although the 
film conscientiously and admirably 


eschews the more blatant conceits ol 
the typical “The (Somebody) Story” 
film, it retains enough of its form and 
character to be impressed upon its 
subject. Except for the brief appear 
ance of a girl who somewhat mystical- 
ly provides a pocket mirror for com- 
pass reading on the flight, there is no 
High Priestess (as usually played by 
June Allyson) to inspire and sustain 
the hero (usually played by Stewart) 
in his quest after a secularized divin- 
ity—such as the unique bandstand 
“sound” in The Glenn Miller Story, 
that would give the musician eternal 
life, as the “kids” went on dancing to 
it forever and ever. 


Stewart, however, plays Lindbergh 
as the uncomplicated, naively dedi 
cated all-American 
familiar in so many 
recreations of 


has made 
ritualized 
ball 
players, musicians, and other perish 
folk This portrayal, in 
which Stewart is so adept, funda- 
mentally caresses the popular imagi 


boy he 
other 
the lives of fliers, 


able heroes 


nation by demonstrating that the 
outstanding and accomplished are 
familiarly mediocre, after all, and 


that what they have done is no more 
important than to have made them 
famous. The clichés of the typical 
“The (Somebody) Story” film are ob 
trusive throughout, especially the ex 


aggerated use of flashbacks—one of 
which involves one of the usual 
mystical elements, symbolized in a 
running business of a St. Chris- 


topher’s medal which the agnostic 
Lindbergh hangs on his instrument 
panel. This allows the introduction, 
by recall, of the familiar priest, who 
has a prayer for evervthing, includ- 
ing take-offs and landings, but not, 
manifestly, for credibility 

The film, 


Hayward, and 


Leland 
Billy 


produced by 
directed by 


April, 1957 


Wilde: from an idaptation by 
Charles Lederer of Lindbergh's own 
book, achieves remarkable visual 


authenticity of detail 
automobiles, 


in the clothing, 
ind airplanes of the 
faithful reconstruction 
of Lindy’s little monoplane, shown 
taking shape from blueprints, and 


era, and in a 


then in actual, nostalgically poig 
nant flight. The visual substance olf 
the film is created in some extra 
ordinary photography by Robert 
Rurks and J. Peverell Marley. For 


onice, the color process is not allowed 
riot ol 
multicolored 
invariably 


to produce an overbearing 
hues, as in 
melodramas, 


chronistic 


countless 
that is 
Several 


ana 
shots are quite 
striking, as one of the foggy morning 
of Lindbergh's take-off from the Old 


Roosevelt Field on Long Island 


The final 
be whether 


measure, however, 
the man and his achieve 
ment are made believable and signi 
ficant. And while there is 
a sense of the danger and hardship 

chiefly exhaustion—under which the 
flier did what he did, there is little 
sense of his character that was driven 
by such a purpose and little indica 
tion of what he signifies for his times 
What is brought to the film by the 
audience, in memories and under 
standing, must fill out its vacancies 


must 


conveyed 


which are also filled, although some 
times too fully, by Franz Waxman’'s 
deliberately heroic score. The musi 
in fact, is often the only element of 
the film that unequivocally pro 
claims the importance of what is be 
ing shown—an unmistakable sign of 
weakness in what was intended to be 
an epic on the screen 
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yy contrast, is not really what ap 


pears upon the screen, although the 


film is pervaded by technical flaws 
evincing the difficulties in its cre 
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meaning ol 
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practical 
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will bring 
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would be pos 


the film 
assistance to 

work in the jungle, it 
sible 
what it 


to be thoroughly disgusted with 


truly signifies. For it has 


become eminently fashionable to 


praise Schweitzer, and to appropri 


ate his virtue as a medallion against 


our own total disregard of the beliefs 
and way of life to which he has beer 
devoted. He, too, has been made 

to a celebrity—with all the obse 


quious neglect this implies. Fas! 
able magazines have been on 


“kick” for vears, publis! 


Schweitze1 } 
reverent 


articles about his “Rev 
Life” 
murdet 


ing 


erence tor between advertise 


ments to mysteries, sports 


cars, and brassi¢cres, and supercilious 


ly aesthetic appreciations of 
niceties of Spanish bullfighting 

To a considerable degree 
film conforms to the same stylized 


What 


indictment of 


celebration should be 


) ner 


sonified complacer 


is instead a respectful affirmation 


how nice it is to know that there 
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such a man as Schweitzet philoso 
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whole. But his charity is one thing, TH F 

and our response and responsibility 

quite others. Produced and directed 

by Jerome Hill, the film makes uss PEOPLE'S 
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had to think—and act—fast. Write I might, 
on the side, but teaching was the answer to 
a monthly pay-check 

I took a job as house mother in a first 
class university where, as one of the dean's 
staff, I was eligible for free tuition in the 
graduate school. I worked hard for two 
heavenly years and earned my masters de- 
gree—at the age of 67—but, remember, | 
still looked in the 50's 

Then I set out, with modest hopes, to hunt 
for a teaching position. Remember I have 
experience, education (brought up to date), 
seriousness of purpose, natural ability and 
(if I may be forgiven for putting my best 
foot forward) an alert mind, good person 
ality, and vigorous physical health. My ap- 
pearance is all right—I weigh only what I 
should, am erect in posture, wear glasses 
only for reading, drive my own car, walk 
anywhere from two to five miles a day the 
year ‘round just because I like to walk 

Having no state teacher's certificate | was 
limited to private institutions. For six years 
now I have knocked on school doors, in per- 
son, by letter and through agencies. One 
chairman of the English department in a 
small university said to me: “You have in- 
finitely more to offer than any young person 
I shall get. If you were even 10 years 
younger than you are” (I was supposed to 
that time, St. Peter please nod, 57), 
I would appoint you without looking at one 
more candidate. But we have a rigorous re- 
tirement rule—you would hardly get settled 
in before we would have to retire you. 

Please forgive this over-long letter but 
I'm hot under the collar at all this wailing 
about teacher-shortage when over the 
United States there are thousands of women 
like me—widowed after middle-age and in 
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need of a life and a moderate income, trained 
and often experienced prior to their mar- 
riages, eager for the job, ready to put their 
whole minds to it—and banned by an arbi- 
trary age-limit, something that means noth 
ing as to individual fitness 
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Open Minded Parents 


Dear Sirs 


Dwight Bolinger’s article in the February 
Progressive on the role of the parent in ed- 
ucation is outstanding. As his article implies, 
if we want our child to get the best possible 
education, we are going to have to devote 
a considerable amount of our time as par 
ents to this task. The child's attitude toward 
the world around him and toward the 
process of learning takes shape long before 
the child ever reaches school. For the most 
part, creative adults are the products of 
open minded parents who are willing to 
share actively in the education of their 
children 

As Mr. Bolinger points out, for young 
children work (or learning) is fun but that 
fun is also work. The same might be said 
for parents. The creative job of teaching 
children in such a way that they will never 
lose their childish inquisitiveness is work 
but it is also fun. Every conversation, every 
question the child asks can become a learn 
ing experience if we use our creativity 

Gorpon P. Lippitt 

Community Consultant 

Quincy Youth Development Commission 
The University of Chicago 

Chicago, III 


Capitalism Defaulting 
Dear Sirs 


Congratulations on the excellent articles 
by Justice Douglas and Fred Rodell in the 
March issue. Taken together, I believe they 
supply a next step for a political party 

Justice Douglas describes the laissez faire 
capitalism known in Asia, but he fails to 
point out that this dragon was not slain in 
the United States by the New Deal, but 
merely forced to make room for the working 
man, so both could prosper at the ex- 
pense of the people. Today we have the 
effective monopoly of industry-wide pricing 
and the clear monopoly of industry-wide 
bargaining 

President Eisenhower is meeting this prob- 
lem head-on in asking both labor and own 
ership to exercise restraint. If “fairness” is 
any criterion, then greater productivity is 
the only source of both higher wages and 
higher profits. And if the people are ever to 
know lower prices, they must likewise come 
from this tiny increment. But this whole idea 
of voluntary restraint, of responsibility, is 
foreign to our political scene, except as the 
President, and he alone, is trying to advance 
it. The Republicans advocate “keeping,” and 
the Democrats “taking, with “sharing” 
never mentioned 

Keeping and _ taking, 
break down when applied to the world as 
a whole. We cannot export free enterprise 
and American capital, with Walter Reuther 
in the next boat, organizing the “natives” 
to get their “fair share” of the profits. As 
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long as free enterprise has no other than its 
cwn aggrandizement as its objective, it will 
go where it finds the greatest profit, with 
the greatest security, and to hell with under- 
developed countries. This is the prime reason 
capitalism is defaulting, and communism is 
picking up the chips 
Responsibility is the greatest element lack 

ing in America today—consideration for all 
people—and the realization that cooperative 
interdependence would mean more profit for 
all, both domestically and internationally, 
than continued strife, selfishness, and cold 
war. Two people working together have al- 
ways been able tc make a bigger pie than 
the sum of their individual efforts 

Harotp S. Fow.er 

North Manchester, Ind 


Mayer's Sharp Cheese 
Dear Sirs 


Every issue of your fearless magazine is 
full of powerful articles, but what really 
moved me to get out the check book and 
the old fountain pen was Milton Mayer's 
monolithic masterpiece in the January issue 
The Turn of the Year.” Mayer's writing 
must be pretty sharp cheese for some mem 
bers of the human family, but it should be 
required reading in every school and home 
—and especially in the halls of Congress! 

Orvis Ross 


Rochester, Minn 


Just As It Is 
Dear Sirs 


The Progressive’s exposure of characters 
like Senator Eastland and its solid interpre- 
tation of current development make the 
magazine a more imperative must these days 
than ever before. Your gift for making is 
sues intelligible, so that we can understand 
the stakes involved, is enormously helpful 

As for Milton Mayer, his extraordinarily 
keen insight and his clever use of the 
language, with its bit of whimsy, are etern- 
ally refreshing. It is a constant joy to find him 
wandering in fresh pastures off the beaten 
path. Keep The Progressive just as it is 

LaurA KrRoGeER 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Our Arms Budget 


Dear Sirs 

Of the nearly 72 billion dollars demanded 
by President Eisenhower in his budget mes 
sage, the enormous sum of 43.3 billions is 
allotted for military purposes. The appro- 
priations for civilian development represent 
but a paltry proportion of this record-break- 
ing peacetime budget 

Year after year, whether Republicans or 
Democrats are in power, we are being sub 
jected to an increasingly greater military 
budget. Neither party, it seems, has a con- 
structive substitute for maintaining the 
wheels of industry and of commerce and 
must rely on the building of an ever-expand- 
ing military establishment 


A. Garcia Diaz 
New York, N. Y 
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special state of the novel and its rela 
uonship to moral intention. In addi- 
tion to selections from the Studies in 
Classical Literature, 
lew of his reviews of modern 
American works; these, while not 
great criticism, are sometimes very 
penetrating and acute; and in any 
case one is glad to have these con- 
temporary notices preserved. 


American 
are a 


Che major qualities of Lawrence's 
criticism are revealed for us. 
His manner was olten colloquial, dis- 
respecttul, explosively impolite, but 
earnestly at times dogmati- 
cally) determined and sure. One of 
the merits lies in its “irreverence” tor 
what Lawrence regarded as overrated 
forms of literary appraisal and execu 
tion. From these manners come tresh 
insights, original and penetrating dis- 
literature that were 
often put into a hard mold of histor- 
[his is true 
impressions of Amer- 
ican literature, and Beal would have 
been wise to include all of the Studies 
instead of the eight he decided upon. 

Similarly, while the division called 
‘Puritanism and the Arts” is 
placed at the head of 
criticism (immediately following the 
autobiographical sketches), one won- 
ders about the wisdom of his specific 
Perhaps Beal assumed that 
sequence of Lawrence 
matters would 
serve; and “Pornography and Obscen 
ity” does serve well enough. But when 
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cussions olf too 
ical judgment too soon. 
ol Lawrence's 


wisely 
Lawrence's 


choices 
almost 
Statements on 


any 
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one considers how deeply personal, 
how almost violently deliberate, Law 
rence’s concern with these problems 
was, and further how vigorously he 
ght the battle of his Lady Chatter 
ley’s Lover, it does seem unfortunate 
that he should not have been repre- 
sented by his pamphlet on that novel 
and its reception 


fou 


Phis is all by way of saying, I sup- 


pose, that all of Phoenix and the 
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36 


there 


Studies should have been reprinted; 
that while Lawrence repeats himself, 
he never says the same thing in quite 
the same way. The Phoenix volume 
is suill a richer experience than the 
partial reprint of it and the Studies. 
There are other essays not in either. 
But it is good to have so much con- 
tained in a single volume, and gen- 
erally so wisely edited. Surely this 
volume of Selected Literary Criticism 
will inform many not 
known Lawrence to be a critic, as 
Leavis’ book will convince others that 
he was a novelist of stature. 


who have 


Double Lives 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN, by Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 429 pp. $5. 

Tue CRACK IN THE PicruRE WIN- 
pow, by John Keats. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 196 pp. $3. 

A Surreirr oF Honey, by 
Lynes. Harper. 140 pp. $3. 

Reviewed by 


Priscilla Robertson 


4 VERYONE talks about non-con- 
in The Organization 
Man William H. Whyte does some- 
thing about it, beginning with 
his already famous appendix telling 
how to cheat on personality tests. 
Armed with these charming instruc- 
tions, anyone can conceal not only 
his Oedipus complex but his interest 
in truth and his sensitivity to beauty. 
He can conceal them from the prying 
personnel departments that want nor- 
malcy in the service of the 
organizations which dominate 
society. 


Russell 


formity; 


great 
our 


These organizations, primarily busi- 
ness, but also governmental, military, 
and academic, have almost uncon- 
sciously adopted the _ thesis, 
Whyte, that the most important qual- 
ity a man can have is the ability to 
get along with the team. Most big de- 
cisions are made by groups, and una 
nimity becomes an end in itself. In o1 
der to select men to whom unanimity 
will come easy, modern organizations 
rely on personality multiple 
choice questionnaires where testers in- 
sist there are no “wrong answers,” yet 
where a wrong “profile” can crush 
one’s career. 


Says 


tests 


Resistance to The Organization is 


what Whyte would like to see, pri 
marily because he believes in individ- 
uals. Incidentally, he thinks it would 
invigorate the organizations them 
selves, which need more inner light 
The heads of big organizations, he 
says, are still the brilliant and con- 
trary individualists of an earlier gen 
eration who could probably not pass 
today’s screening. Whyte 
most people are going to have to 
work in big organizations, but that 
they should yield as little as possible 
to their encroaching demands—a dif 
ficult prescription because such re 
sistance can only be a qualified, not a 
categorical duty. After all, The Or- 
ganization is not itself evil, it is mere 
ly presumptuous and stifling. Its face 
of genuine beneficence 
country clubs and pensions, in the 
promise of well-roundedness and of 
group decisions; 
one form of virtue, and the choice be- 
tween it and righteous self-assertion 
may be agonizing. It is from such 
agony, nevertheless, that Whyte be- 
lieves a new moral climate may come 
forth. 

The last section of Whyte's 
deals with home life in a 
duced suburb where many young or- 
ganization men live and develop their 
own schools, churches, anc political 
groups. Here again Whyte shows the 
double face which life 
these people, who are often as grate 
ful for having sociability and 
sibility brought out as they are angry 
at not being able to get away from 
other people, to cultivate private in 
terests, or to cherish opinions beyond 
the rather wide tolerance of the 
group. 

In the lower grade 
suburb depicted in John Keats’ The 
Crack in the Picture Window, no one 
is grateful for anything. Surely Keats 
must have picked the worst types 
of real estate practice and empty 
headed tenants, yet his documenta 
tion is sufficient to show that his 
examples, though selected, are not fal- 
sified. We watch a fictional couple, 
John and Mary Drone, become en 
tangled in debt, false promises, empty 
social life, and unrealistic dreams. 
The “resistance” in this case is per- 
sonified in a couple named Adam 
and Eve Wild, who occasionally shut 
the door on their neighbors, collect 
junk in the back yard instead of keep 
ing up with the lawnmower, 


believes 


shows in 


cooperativeness 1s 


book 


m ass-pr¢ > 


presents to 


€ spe m 


somewhat 


who 
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kiss with embarrassing warmth, and 
from whose windows wafts the smell 
of freshly baked bread (instead of 
cake mixes) and even of oil paints. 
Even Whyte might think this was 
making resistance too romantic. 

Of course people exist in this 
country who would scorn to live in 
mass housing or to work for big or- 
ganizations. Russell Lynes, in A Sur- 
feit of Honey, takes some of these 
free souls apart by calling them Up- 
per Bohemians and relentlessly expos- 
ing their status symbols. (Everyone, 
to Mr. Lynes, lives by status symbols, 
and the country is organized into sep- 
arate social pyramids depending 
on whether one is after Cadillacs, 
academic degrees, or government 
appointments.) 

One imagines that friends of Up 
per Bohemians are reading this book 
with wicked pleasure. As for the U. 
B.'s, the problem posed for them is 
where can they retreat now? Once 
categorized, somehow a status symbol 
loses its appeal. Freud said that when 
public knowledge grew to such a 
poin. that everyone knew his de- 
fenses would be shown up for what 
they were, people would have to face 
plain reality, and he predicted a 
healthier life when this should come 
about. 

Keats’ book is savagely indignant; 
Lynes’ is witty and Upper Bohemi- 
an; Whyte's is important. The prob- 
lem of Whyte’s book is one we all 
need to worry about. 


Sense and Nightmare 
E. Nelson Hayes 
LTHOUGH he 


died only six 
years ago, at the age of 73, 
Christian Gauss, teacher, scholar, and 
dean at Princeton, is already becom- 
ing something of a legend. A pa- 
gan Christian, an unpolitical lib- 
eral, a conservative humanist, and a 
thoroughly American student of 
European literature, he worked his 
primary influence not through books 
but through personal relationships 
with several generations of under- 
graduates, and particularly with F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, John Peale Bishop, 
and Edmund Wilson. 
Now his daughter, Katherine Gauss 
Jackson, and Hiram Haydn have 
edited some of his work (The Papers 
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of Christian Gauss. Random House. 
373 pp. $6), including sketches for 
an autobiography, journals of three 
trips to Europe, some notes on the 
problems of a college administrator, 
several lectures on literature, essays 
on the American scene, and especially 
his correspondence with Fitzgerald 
and Wilson. This miscellany, al 
though unified only by the kindly 
personality, broad interests, and many 
activities of the writer, exhibits a 
man who, despite occasional crotch- 
etiness, idiosyncrasy, and prejudice, 
may rightly be thought of as a fore 
most example of the scholarly mind 
that is both American and cosmopoli- 
tan, and a critical spirit that is uni- 
versal in range and high of standard 

During the last three decades of 
his life he was in a sense living on 
borrowed intellectual time; his tastes 
and attitudes belonged to an earlier 
age, and he was not always under- 
standing of, and seldom sympathetic 
toward, the thought and literature of 
the post-World War I era. 

In an open letter written in 1924 
to the younger generations, to the ad- 
mirers of Aldous Huxley, James 
Branch Cabell, James Joyce, and oth- 
ers of that ilk, Gauss remarked that 
theirs was essentially a destructive art, 
an art of hostility, sensuality, and 
boredom. He spoke of these young 
men as “reactionaries without a prin 
ciple . . . initiators of decadence 
in an age without beliefs,” who, hav- 
ing passed beyond the limits of good 
and evil, could trust only sense, sex, 
and nerve. 

Albert Camus is the inheritor of 
their nightmare. His latest book, The 
Fall (Knopf. 147 pp. $3), is certain 
to stir controversy if for no reason 
other than its moral and religious 
ambiguities. Cast into the form of a 
monologue, the novel—if such it can 
be considered—consists of the con- 
fession of a “judge-penitent,” a sin- 
ner who has learned that “all is van- 
ity” and who hopes to make his 
listener, and presumably therefore the 
reader, confess his own sins after hear- 
ing a recital of the sins of another. 


Once an admired and respected 
lawyer, a defender of widows and 
orphans, a bon vivant, the narrator 
had late one night turned his back 
on an unkown woman who jumped 
from a bridge. Soon thereafter he be- 
gan to hear the laughter which, com- 


ing from nowhere, was to torment 
him, to drive him to drink and de 
bauchery, and finally to his present 
role. To put it another way, here is 
a man who, having experienced the 
fall and having come to know uni 
versal guilt and the need for absolu 
tion, has also found that “nerve, sex, 
and sense” are not enough to live by 

I would hazard that Camus, wheth- 
er he knows it or not, is well on the 
way to becoming a Christian. Until 
now on the fringes of existentialism, 
in The Fall he has written what 
seems to me Pascalian state 
ment of the possibility that man has 


to be a 


nothing to lose by becoming a be 
liever in Christ, if not a 
a particular church. 

In Rebecca West's first novel in 
twenty years, The Fountain Ove 
flows (Viking. 435 pp. $5) the falte: 
ing struggle against the rising tide of 
vulgarity—social, intellectual, and 
aesthetic—in Edwardian England is 
symbolized in the chronicles of an 
eccentric family living on the fringes 


believer in 





Detailed, dramatic, 
fascinating— 


the long-awaited story of the formative years 
of the Communist party in our country—the 
climate that fostered it, its formal founding 
in 1919, its cloak-and-dagger underground ac 
tivities, and its final emergence as a unified 
legal party in the Twenties. Filled with vivid 
portraits of the leaders who shaped its mis 
guided destiny, it is not only an important 
fully documented work of history, but also an 
absorbing and frequently narra 
tive that helps us understand what is hap 
pening to communism throughout the world 
today. “An outstanding contribution to 
knowledge and understanding of the Comn 
nist movement in this country.” 

—GEORGE F. KENNAN. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and cartoons $6.75. 
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COMMUNISM 


hair-raising 


by Theodore Draper 


The first and key volume in the Fund for the 
Republic’s study of Communism in American 
Life: Clinton Rossiter, General Editor 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 











Atten. MR. KRESS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, nationa! 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








In Europe 





EUROPE 


Young Adults tour: 20 Countries 


again including Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and North Africa 
June 24-Sept. 1 
By air, all-expenses, $1315 
Also 12-country tour: 60 days 
(wider age group) $1140 


EUROPE SUA\MER TOURS 
255 Sequoia—Pasadena, California 














This man can give you 

c-~» dependable 

delivery of 
THE 


CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 





Housewives, businessmen, 
teachers, and students all over 
the world read and enjoy this 
international newspaper, pub- 
lished daily in Boston. World- 
famous for constructive news 
stories and penetrating editorials 
Special features for the whole 
family 
The Christion Science Monitor 
One Norwoy St., Boston 15, Moss 

Send your newspaper for the time 


ehecked. Enclosed find my check or 
money order. 


i yeor $16 CF 6 months $8 GO 
3 months $4 2 
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of respectability. The mother, a tal- 
ented pianist of almost saintly pa- 
tience and love; the cruelly selfish 
father, a journalist who supports all 
lost causes except that of his own 
family; and three daughters and a 
son, all precocious—these are the 
Aubreys of whom Miss West writes 
tenderly, lovingly, and not a little 
sadly. 

Essentially an adventure in human 
understanding, a study of the barriers 
which separate husband from wife, 
parent from child, sibling from sib- 
ling, it is also a close analysis of the 
decline of artistic taste, of intellectual 
honesty, of social cohesion in the 
years before World War I. If the 
novel is Victorian in pace and phrase, 
with the sentimentalism of Dickens 
and the logic of Meredith, it is also 
distinctly modern in its dissection of 
those causes of yesterday which made 
inevitable our today. 

To that pre-War Europe the twen- 
ty-eight year old Willa Cather, then 
a school teacher, first journeyed in 
1902, and her account of that trip, 
originally published in the Nebraska 
State Journal, has now been issued as 
Willa Cather in Europe, edited with 
explanatory notes by George N. Kates 
(Knopf. 178 pp. $3). The volume is 
a little treasury of materials, themes, 
and techniques which she was de- 
veloping to the maturity which marks 
her later work, as she visited the 
Shropshire of Housman, the East 
End of London, the studio of Burne- 
Jones, the canals of England, a per- 
formance of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, as well as scenes and sights 
in France. 

Miss Cather was not the gaping 
American tourist; while she respected 
the cultural heritage of Europe, she 
did not blindly worship it; and no- 
where does she praise the mechanical 
conveniences of the United States at 
the expense of the English and 
French. However, she was aware of 
poverty and decay, and of a general 
lowering of standards. She speaks of 
“that muck of sentimentality which 
has choked all truth and courage 
and vividness out of English art,” and 
she writes movingly of the dreadful 
conditions of the poor in London's 
East End. 

Closer to the head, but certainly 
not to the heart, of England at that 
time was the Cambridge-Bloomsbury 
group, among them Clive Bell, E. M. 
Forster, Roger Fry, Maynard Keynes, 





THE REVIEWERS 


HOMER A. JACK, Unitarian minister of 
Evanston, lil, is now in Ghana. He 
edited “The Gandhi Reader.” ASHLEY 
MONTAGU is the well-known anthro- 
pologist. Among his numerous books 
are “The Fallacy of Race” and “Man's 
Most Dangerous Myth.” WILSON O. 
CLOUGH is Coe professor of American 
studies at the University of Wyoming 
He wrote the recent, and acclaimed, 
book, “Our American Heritage.” FRED- 
ERICK J. HOFFMAN is professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Wisconsin and 
author, among other books, of “Frevu- 
dianism and the Modern Mind.” His 
special series of essays on modern liter- 
ary criticism will begin in an early 
issue. PRISCILLA ROBERTSON is an edi- 
tor of The Humanist. E. NELSON HAYES 
formerly taught English at several East- 
ern colleges and is now engaged in 
editorial work for a Boston publisher. 





and Betrand Russell. Individually, in 
the years immediately before and 
after the War, they gave us some of 
the most distinguished intellectual 
achievements of Great Britain in this 
century; but as a self-conscious co-- 
terie, it is easy to accuse them of being 
pretentious, snobbish, and detached 
from the lives of ordinary people. 

This impression is strengthened by 
the correspondence of two of them, 
Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey, 
in Letters (Harcourt, Brace. 166 pp. 
$4.50). Despite their close personal 
friendship, they wrote each other in 
a style marred by self-consciousness 
and even stiltedness; and despite, or 
perhaps because of, their wit, learn- 
ing, and literary bawdiness, they 
seem quite isolated from the decrepi- 
tude and decay of which Willa Cather 
was sO aware. 

Perhaps this is somewhat unfair. 
Bertrand Russell, in Portraits from 
Memory (Simon and Schuster. 246 
pp. $3.50), remembers them, and him- 
self, in those years somewhat differ- 
ently: “As a set, we were earnest, 
hard-working, and intellectually ad- 
venturous. In spite of rather solemn 
ambitions, we had lots of fun and 
thoroughly enjoyed life.” This is 
surely an accurate statement of Rus- 
sell’s own life, as is clear in this vol- 
ume of notes. He writes engagingly 
and frankly of his own Victorian 
childhood, of his personal and intel 
lectual emancipation through philoso- 
phy and mathematics, of his long and 
still not ended search of absolutes and 
for some satisfaction of the religious 
impulse; of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, Shaw, Conrad, Wells, Santa- 
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yana, and especially Whitehead and 
the Webbs; of his personal convic- 
tions, particularly the hope he still 
has that humanity may yet be able 
to work out its problems and avoid 
destruction. 

A not uncommon plaint about 
people and attitudes of the Twen- 
tieth Century is the lack of old 
fashioned integrity. That it is not a 
simple subject, nor a simple lack, is 
the theme of Frank Norris’ prize- 
winning novel, The Tower in the 
West (Harper. 362 pp. $3.95). The 
Tower itself, a hotel and office build- 
ing constructed in 1916 shortly before 
the death of the architect, is a master- 
piece symbolic alike of the genius of 
its creator and the integrity of the 
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Free search 
3rd Ave., Mount 


MAY | find the book you want? 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S 
Vernon, N. Y 





GOOD USED BOOKS. Fact & fiction. Lists sent 
Martha Fein, Box 4818, Pittsburgh 6, Pa 





FOR RENT 





CAPE COD this summer? Two comfortable va- 
cation-housekeeping apartments in teacher's sum- 
mer home (one 2-room, one 4-room with fire- 
place) overlooking Bay. Illustrated folder 

Or like to buy 2¥2-room cottage on premises? 
Franklin stove, all modern conveniences, fully 
furnished, small price. Mrs. C. W. Smith, Wheeler 
School, Providence, R. |! 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY, 
California community—Stanford University. Three 
bedroom, den, two baths, family room, spacious 
patio and playground. Exchange for comfortable 
facilities in or near New York City suitable for 
family of four. June 15-Labor Day. Will 
slides, call New York, LOngacre 3-6890 
Williams. 


vacation in ideal 


show 
Franklin 





FOR SALE 


TEST CASE: Let’s see if this ad “gets results” 
from The Progressive’s “unusually discriminat- 
ing” readers! CAROL BROWN, Dept. PR, Putney, 
Vermont, has an “unusually” interesting collec- 
tion of Avoca handwoven Irish tweeds, blankets, 
etc.; true Bleeding Madras; handblocked Rajah 
and striped Bihar winter cottons; Siamese silk 
stoles, scarves, ties; imported Clan Tartans, kilts 
to measure; Aran sweaters; unscoured unbleached 
knitting yarn. Samples, if you'll please be specific 





arts. To it and to the memory of its 
designer, a younger brother dedicates 
himself. He narrates the bitterness 
and America through two 
world wars and a depression, and ol 
the near-tragedy of his own persona! 
life caught in the scandal of an un 
successful marriage and a successful 
love affair, and burdened with heavy, 
responsibilities. There is much about 
the narrator that is Victorian—-his 
pompous morality, his high dedica 
tion, his sometimes sense of 
self-sacrifice. The author hard 
and awkward time making us admire 
and like such a character, but he 
succeeds, and succeeds too in making 
us understand the importance of such 
principles 


loss of 


foolish 
has a 


only regret was to have to leave it when Bob’s 
transfer to New England through. Our 
comfortable 3-bedroom ranch home on V4 acre 
n this integrated development in Lower Bucks 
County is left with Stuart Wallace to sell. Phone 
him, Elmwood 7-4356, or Park 
Homes, Old Lincoln Highway and Street Road 
Trevose, Pa.—Bob and Pat Lyon. 
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| would like to home 
new happy look 
needs. $5 per room. Florence Forsyth 


57 N.E. Wygant, Portland 11 


help you give your 
designed to your ndividua 
Decorator 
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PUBLICATIONS 





LITERATURE AS ROLE-PLAYING” by Doris Garey 

“TOWARD A HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY” by 
A. H. Maslow. Two of the many 
articles in current ETC: A REVIEW OF 
GENERAL SEMANTICS. Edited by S. | 
$4 a year, trial issue $1. Write 
North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 


stimulating 
issue of 
Hayakawa 
Dept. P, 400 W 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages 
that you will never see in the daily press 
list, reviews, etc. $1 a year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa 


cram full of informatior 


Book 








SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c¢ for all lists 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota. 





TRAVEL 





EUROPE. July-August 
$1269 includes air transportation 
man College, Orange, California 


60 days. 16 countries 
Details Char 





BOYS, GIRLS, ADULTS. Learn the beauty, truth, 
and deep significance from a taken-for-granted 
bedroom fixture. Send name, address and 10c 
today for postpaid fixture. P.O. Box 133, Drawer 
A, Shamokin, Pa. 





AVAILABLE 
MORE THAN A HOME 
We wanted more than a home. We wanted a 
good buy, pleasant surroundings, friendly neigh- 
bors, and a spirited community. Finding all this 
and more for our family in Concord Park, our 


April, 1957 
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in the classified section of The 
Progressive to get results. 


RATES 


are low: 60 cents a line, mini- 
mum of three lines. 
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Reproduced by 

modern lithography fresh, new 6 x 

Color Prints. Offered here for your « yment 

19 Assortments, 6 different prints per ass 


ment. (Some cemera, but mostly old-time brush 
detail.) 

RR-137—Per Assortment of 6 ppd. only 49 
1. Candy Box Girl 7. Mountain Magi 

2. Moonlit Waters 8. Calendar 

3. Flowers in Vase ?. Adorable Child 

4. Winter Wonderland ] Child and Dog 

5. Puppy Dogs slendar Girl—B 

6. Summer Countryside 12 t Flowers 


13. Winter Countryside 





14. Idyllic Cottage: Flowers Bloor 
cl pper under Billo wy Fy | Sa ' 
16. Children in Playful Situation—A 
17. Children in Playful Situation—B 
18. Winter: Town and Ytry 
19. The Americar amera a Six 
Discount: Four or more assortments, 45 each 
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Sterling Silver 


Baby [ inside ' 
plated. 2V¥2”" dia 1W high. Pla $6.5 
grammed, $7.5( first name $8 full 
$9.00. 75 additional #¢ hdate id B 
silversmiths) 

RR-143: Reproduction of an authent Re 

Poster and Call to Arms for the Rev tior ré 
11“%x14 black & white. Ea.. $1 

RR-144: Old Iron Japanese Wind B« 

ornamental pendant to catch the wind. F 
$1.35. Ah, sweetness and light 

Bellis with long ornamental pendant 

the wind. Per pr. $1.35 

RR-145: Key-holder with high leather | t ha 
tooled by s boy who fought for his « try 


was wounded and who now lives in Des Moines 
la. Ea. .75 
RR-146: 1000 gummed labels, any copy 


32 letters & spaces max. per line 


3 lines 


Slogan? $1.0 


This ends our spring ex- 
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a 
A Man In Dallas Bought 43 Copies! 


He first learned about the book thru our ad in this space. That was two months ago. He ordered a copy on 
our 2-week “money back if you're not satisfied” guarantee. 


He was satisfied. He ordered three additional copies. And then came an order for 43 copies. 
The man in Dallas has found the book so valuable and so important that he is making a gift of it to his friends! 
The man in Dallas is in the oil business. 


Not all of us can afford to give copies of “The Pulse Test” by Arthur F. Coca, M.D. to our friends. But at its 


current price* we can all afford to buy one copy and when we have read and benefited by it—to lend it to our 
friends. 


Even that isn’t always simple. For instance, Mildred Hatch of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, runs an unusual 
lending library. She bought a few copies. They were loaned out. Now she reports: “Those who borrow the book 
invariably buy it. So please rush another 100 copies to me.” 


What manner of book is this which is actually shaking the medical profession to its roots? 


Why will it eventually force the physician to seek out the causes of your illness instead of merely treating 
the symptoms? 


Can you eat fried foods? 

ls it true that prunes act as a laxative? 

How can milk aggravate an ulcer? 

Do some foods give you headaches? 

Which foods cause the after effects of tiredness 


These and hundreds of other questions on how foods affect you are answered by the findings of Dr. Arthur 
F. Coca in his new book. 


This book shows you the way to HEALTH AT YOUR FINGERTIPS. It presents the results of thirty years of study 
in how foods affect you. It explains how you may determine which foods are not good for you personally. These 
foods are to be avoided. They are your allergens. 


lf they are not making you ill now, they may have a fatal effect upon you in years to come. They are bad 
for your system 

Until Dr. Coca discovered the pulse-dietary technique, there was no known way of determining the foods 
that are unsafe for you. And now, a simple, logical method has been scientifically tested and proven. 


It is so easy to understand that you can apply it in the privacy of your own home. There is no medication 
involved and nothing to buy. 


These food allergies have been found to be a frequent cause of a long list of disorders. Their discovery 
and avoidance has already given quick and permanent relief to hundreds of victims of high blood pressure, re- 
current headaches, asthma, chronic fatigue, ulcers, hemorrhoids, eczema, and other bodily ills. 


If you can count to 100 and if you are determined to be well now and in the future, you owe it to yourself 
and your family to read “The Pulse Test” by Arthur F. Coca, M.D. 


Here’s how you may obtain your copy. Fill out the coupon below. Send it together with $3.75 to us. By 
return mail we'll mail you a copy of Dr. Coca’s new book... 


Then, if you are not completely satisfied, you may return the book in two weeks and get your money back. 
(We feel secure in making this offer to readers of The Progressive. Fewer than 2 in 100 have requested their money 
back. More than 12 in each 100 who bought one copy of the book have returned for seconds!) 


Act today. You will be pleased that you cid. 


LYLE STUART 
225 Lafayette Street 
New York 12, New York 


Gentlemen: | accept your offer. Enclosed is $3.75 for a 
copy of “The Pulse Test” by Dr. Coca. 


“Important: The trade price of “The Pulse Test” is being 
raised to $4.95. 


In order to secure a copy at $3.75 (a saving of $1.20) 
you must use the coupon on the left or you must men- 
tion “The Progressive.” 


| must be convinced that this book can contribute to my 
present and future good health or | may return it within 


About Arthur F. Coca, M.D. 
2 weeks for a full refund. 


Dr. Coca is one of the world’s leading allergy specialists. He is 
Honorary President of the American Association of Immunologists. 
For 17 years he was Medical Director of Lederle Laboratories. He 
taught at the Post-Graduate Medical School of Columbia University, 
was @ Professor of Immunology at Cornell, has written extensively 
for medical journals throughout the world. The findings in “The 
Pulse Test” were first presented to the medical profession in a 
technical monograph, “Familial Non-reaginic Food Allergy.” This book 
is in its third printing and we can supply copies at $10.50. 
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Address 
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